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Teaching Guide for This Issue 


Military Service (p. 6) 
American History, Problems of American Democ- 
racy 
In our “Forum Topic of the Week,” 
we publish some of the students’ letters 
we received in response to our letter 
contest, “What military service . plan 


should we adopt?” 


Aims 

1. To review with students various 
military service plans which have been” 
considered by Congress; 

2. To offer group guidance to boys 
who may expect to enter the armed 
forces within the next few years; 

3. To maintain an awareness among 
young people that military service is 
a duty which Congress may, require of 
able-bodied American men. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Some of the students who wrote 
to Scholastic Magazines about military 
service are of the opinion that it is 
affecting the plans of all young men. 
To what extent do you agree with this 
viewpoint? How are your plans being 
affected? 

2. What are the chief provisions of 
the present draft law? (Draft liability 
age is 18% to 26; the period of service 
is two years with a maximum of six 
years in the Reserves.) 

3. How would President Eisenhow- 
er’s plan change the present law? (In 
addition to the draftee who would 
serve two years and go into the Re- 
serve for six years, a group of 100,000 
men a year between 17 and 19 would 
be permitted to volunteer for six 
months of active training and go into 
the Reserves for nine - and - one - half 
years. ) 

4. How do you feel about exemptions 
for young men with special training in 
technical fields? 

5. One of the letter writers stated 
that he disliked the idea of military 
service, but would serve gladly in an 
emergency. He urges that we rely upon 
a professional volunteer armed force. 
How do you feel ‘about such a pro- 
posal? 

6. Why is the whole problem of mili- 
tary service taken so seriously by the 
nation? 


Things to Do 


1. Review the article, “What Mili- 
tary Service Plan Should We Adopt?” 
in Senior Scholastic, February 2, 1955, 
pages 7-9, 16. See also the World 
Almanac, 1955, page 733. 

2. Teachers or guidance counselors 
can write to The Adjutant General, 
Washington, D. C., for free materials 
on opportunities in the armed forces. 

8. Students may be encouraged to 
write to their Congressman, expressing 
preferences on the type of military 
service plan they would like their Con- 
gressman to support. Letters should be 
limited to one side of a page. 


Air Pollution (p. 10) 


American Higtory, Civics 
Digest of the Article 


Air pollution is costing the nation 
$1,500,000 a year. The millions of tons 
of smoke, fumes, and varied vapors 
which fill the air have resulted in dam- 
age ranging from soiled laundry to the 
death of 21 persons in Donora, Penn- 
sylvania in 1948. Air pollution was 
reported as far back as 1306, when the 
king of England outlawed the use of 
coal for fuel in London. The problem 
has become more intense as industriali- 
zation has advanced. , 

Cities like St. Louis and Pittsburgh 
have had considerable success in com- 
batting air pollution. Los Angeles is 


deeply concerned with the problem. 
Industries are spending millions to 
change their industrial processes to 
limit air pollution. President Eisen- 
hower has called for efforts to “step up 
research on air pollution.” Bills have 
been introduced in Congress to get the 
Federal Government to take a larger 
part in research and financing of air 
pollution control. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To familiarize students with the seri- 
ousness of the air pollution problem in 
our country. 


Assignment 

1. What is air pollution? 

2. Air pollution was a problem sev- 
eral centuries ago but it has become 
more serious as countries have become 
industrialized. Explain. 

3. Industry, local government, and 
the Federal Government must share 
responsibility for combatting air pollu- 
tion. Support the statement. 


Motivation 

How many of you have ever heard 
your parents or other people complain 
about smog or unclean air? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Why has air pollution become a 
serious problem in many American 
cities? 

2. What evidence have we that some 
cities have enjoyed considerable success 
in fighting air pollution? 





TIPS FOR 


be given as a single period test 





Are you making good use of the Semester Quiz? On pages 15-18 of this 
issue of Senior Scholastic is our Semester Quiz. It consists of objective-type 
questions which will test such skills as map-reading, graph and chart inter- 
pretation, understanding cartoons, and recall and recognition of important 
developments at home and abroad in recent months. Part or all of it can 


If you prefer, different groups of students can be responsible for answers 
to different questions. This can be done in class or at home. One row of 
students, for example, can be responsible for the skill questions; a second 
row for “Asia and Africa in the News,” etc. 

The skill questions can be the basis for class practice in social science 
skills. In going over answers to content questions, pupils may be encouraged 
to comment on the question and its implications, rather than give a single 
word answer. Other uses of the test will occur to you. 


TEACHERS 


—H. L. H. 














TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


8. If you want to breathe clean air 
all you have to do is to move out of 
the city and into the suburbs or coun- 
try. To what extent, if any, is such a 
plan sound? 

4. Some businesses feel that it would 
be less expensive to consumers if they 
paid their neighbors for damage done 
rather than spend money on air pol- 
lution control. Do you agree with such 
a point of view? Explain. 

5. Is air pollution a problem in our 
community? Why or why not? 


Summary 

More than 12 bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress aimed at getting the 
Federal Government to take a larger 
part in fighting air pollution. Would 
you want your Congressman to back 
such a program? Support your view- 
point. 

Things to Do 

1. Have a science-minded youngster 
talk on the weather and related factors 
which seem to account for much of the 
air pollution. 

2. Students can interview their par- 
ents or other adults about the air pollu- 
tion problem in the community and 
what should be done about it. 


Berlin Truck Blockade (p. 8) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 
The puppet regime~ of Communist 
East Germany has increased cleven- 












































Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


May 18, 1955 
Scholastic Awards Issue 

Award-winning entries from the 
Scholastic Art, Writing, and Photog- 
raphy competitions. 

What's Ahead This Summer—A four- 
page roundup of news in the making 
to keep your eye on during the months 
coming up. 

Forum Topic of the Week—Can the 
Honor System Really Work to Reduce 
Cheating on Exams?--A pro and con 
discussion of this controversial topic. 

Inierview of the Week: Meet Doris 
Zeller, who follows a career that has 
attracted few women—geology. 


fold the tolls on the road which links 
West Berlin to West Germany. West 
Berlin is dependent for most of its sup- 
plies on free West Germany. The an- 
nual increase in freight costs to the 
West Berliners will be more than 
$7,000,000. It is clear that the toll in- 
crease has been motivated by the desire 
to pressure the West into diplomatic 
reco"nition of East Germany. 

» 


Aim 

To help students unde-stand the 
reasons for the “cold blockade” which 
the Communists have imposed upon 
West Berlin. 










































“Well... 












Saturday Review | 


here goes... .” 
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Discussion Questions 


1. How did the West meet the Com- 
munist blockade of West ‘Berlin in 
1948? 

2. What form has the new Com- 
munist blockade of West Berlin taken? 
How are the West Berliners meeting 
the problem? 

8. If you were representing the West 
at negotiations with the Communists, 
what arguments might you use to per- 
suade the Communists to restore the 
old toll charges? 

4. Why is the present Communist 
tactic called “diplomatic blackmail”? 


Actor's Actor (p. 5) 
Careers 

In our “Interview of the Week” we 
meet, Michael Browne who _ teaches 


poise to actors and other people in 
public life. 


Things to Do 


Make a list of your strong points and 
your weak points. Imagine that you 
keep a diary. Write a page in which 
you indicate how you plan to make 
better use of your strong points in your 
day-to-day meetings with others. Indi- 
cate also what you hope to do about 
strengthening your weak points. 





ANSWERS TO SEMESTER QUIZ 
(See pages 15-18) 


1. Map Reading: 1-mountainous; 2-An- 
kara; 3-Mediterranean Sea; 4-Bosporus; 
5-south; 6-east; 7-30° and 40° East; 8- 
Cyprus; 9-Greece and Bulgaria; 10-Syria. 

Il. Pros and Cons: 1-Y¥; 2-N; 3-Y; 4-N; 
5-N; 6-Y; 7-Y; 8-N; 9-Y; 10-N. 

III. More on Maps: 1-NS; 2-T; 8-T; 
4-T; 5-F. 

IV. Graphs and Charts: 1-T; 2-T; 3-NS; 
4-F; 5-F; 6-T; 7-T; 8-F; 9-NS; 10-T. 

V. Asia and Africa: 1-c; 2-c; 3-b; 4-d; 
5-d; 6-a; 7-b; 8-d; 9-a; 10-d. 

VI. Cartoons: 1-S; 2-N; 3-N; 4-N; 

VII. Cold War Alliances: 1-c; 2-b; 3-d; 
4-b; 5-a; 6-a; 7-c; 8-c; 9-d; 10-a; 11-b; 
12-N; 13-N; 14-N; 15-Y. 

VIII. At Home in the U. S.: 1-c; 2-d; 
8-c; 4-a; 5-a; 6-a; 7-d; 8-b; 9-b; 10-d. 

IX. People in the News: 1-a; 2-c; 3-c; 
4-c; 5-d; 6-a; 7-b; 8-c; 9-d; 10-a. 

X. Familiar Faces: 1-Winston Church- 
ill; 2-Franklin D. Roosevelt; 3-Joseph 
Stalin; 4-Alben Barkley; 5-Richard Nixon. 
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Buddha Closeup— Movie cameramen on scaffold aim for unique view 
of Japanese Daibatsu Buddha, 50 feet high and 98 feet in circumference. 


Wide World photo 
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You look forward to filling a Sheaffer Snorkel Pen 
because there’s never any after-mess. No dunking, no 
wiping, no wash-up ever! Chances are, you'll even want 
to show it off to admiring friends. 

You'll feel pretty much the same about your writing, 
too. There's something about a Sheaffer Pen that lets the 
“you” come through. A smoother flow of words. A more 
definite character. That’s because you choose the point 
that seems to be made for you alone. 

Try a new Snorkel Pen at your Sheaffer dealer's. 
You'll feel some of the pride flow through the instant 
you put it to paper. And the prices make it easy for you to 
make one yours. 


Sheaffer Snorkel Pens from just $8.75 
Other modern Sheaffer pens start at only $3.75 


whitt oor 








Begone—oh fingers 
stained with ink, 
Away-—thou frightening 
filling chore! 
A Snorkel Pen fills 
quick’s a wink 


And frees you of 
mess forevermore! 





— Anonymous 


Fills the modern way 
without dipping 
or dismantling. 


OF DISTINCTION 


SHEAFFER'S 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON, IOWA 
IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONTARIO IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: LONDON 












High School Grads 


most likely to succeed 
az 





...Join the 
U.S. AIR FORCE 


oo 














Young Men Go Places-Faster 
in the U.S. Air Force 


You get going...and keep going when you step into Air Fe ee Re rr we 
Force Blue. As an Airman, your job in the air or on the si din 
ground will help keep our giant Air Force bombers and 
jet fighters flying. - 

You’ll earn good pay, with automatic increases and 
may have opportunities for further schooling. If you 
qualify, you can learn a skill that will benefit you for 
the rest of your life, you may be selected for Aviation 


Airman Information Branch 

Personnel Procurement Division, Box 2202 
" Wright-Patterson AFB 

Dayton, Ohio 


Please furnish me more information on my op- 
portunity as an Airman in the U.S. Air Force. 


Cadet training as a pilot or observer—or you may com Ns i icicodiecns Rode aces Ws ba 8.6 
pete for an appointment to the new Air Force Academy. 
Be the first in your class to succeed. Be a member of Address .....-ec cer erccnnveucees 


the U. S. Air Force team. 


fa stevens: Graduate before you eniist! Deine seeenllisniinamiaiienaaemunell 
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HANKS for all the fan mail! We've 

described your camera adventures 
in our newest Bulletin. Use the coupon 
below to get your free copy. Occasion- 
ally drop us a line this spring and 
summer so that we can report what's 
“clicking” in our September “Back to 
School” (horrible thought!) Bulletin 

By the way, a camera or some 
photography equipment makes a won- 
derful birthday or graduation gift. And 
no one. is too young to start with an 
inexpensive box camera. (We know a 
seven-year-old who's taking pictures 
like mad.) 

What with the senior play, the 
junior-senior banquet, spring plays and 
proms, and track meets, you must be 
pretty busy taking pictures yourself. 
Remember, nothing flatters a girl so 
much as to have her picture snapped. 
And what boy isn’t secretly pleased? 
Besides, it'll mean a lot later to have 
a picture record of your school days. 

Did you ever see the cartoon of the 
couple showing their neighbors some 
movies taken on a summer trip? The 
hostess says, “My husband took 300 
film of feet last summer.” And that’s 
exactly what you see on the screen— 
two big feet with no body! That’s 
funny, so long as it doesn’t happen- to 
your pictures, 

How can you avoid being a “head 
chopper”? Allow enough head room. 
The closer the camera, the more head 
room you usually allow between the 
top of the picture and the head of the 
tallest person being photographed. 








Joe Sterling, Austin H.S., El Paso, Tex., entered this photo in the 1954 Scholas- 
tic-Ansco Photography Awards. The 1955 winners will be announced soon. 





é 


Avoid wiggly-jiggly pictures, too. 
Brace your camera solidly against your 
body. Then hold your breath a moment 
while you gently push (not jerk) the 
shutter release if you want clear, sharp 


pictures. 
What is the one error which most 
beginning shutterbugs make most 


often? Probably it’s the error of trying 
to crowd too many objects into a single 
picture, and devoting too little of that 
picture to the principal subject. Other 
common errors: camera movement, un- 
intentional double exposures, fingers or 
other obstructions between lens and 
subject. 

Just off the press: Our free 1955 
booklet, “How to Organize a High 
School Camera Club.” When you send 
for your Bulletin, ask for the booklet. 
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CAMERA EDITOR 
Scholastic Magazines 
33 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me your free “Camera 
Club Exchange Bulletin.” 


Name 
Address 
School 
Address__ 


Does your school have a Camera 
Ciub? 














a. 2 | ie ‘No 
If not, would you like our free 
booklet on “‘How to Form a Camera 
Club’? 





Yes 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Aector’s Actor 


Meet Michael Browne whose 


ICHAEL BROWNE'S business is poise—that delicate 

balance which makes some men stand out as leaders, 
with voices that are heard above the crowd. For Mike 
Browne is an actor’s actor, a teacher of stage presence. 

You've probably seen Mike Browne hundreds of times. In 
addition to his Broadway parts, he’s taken top billing in such 
movies as The Spirit of West Point and Battle Ground. His 
voice, too, is probably familiar to you. His radio roles have 
included programs such as Big Town and Grand Central 
Station. And he’s been featured over .and over in leading 
television dramas. 

But you've never seen him in the work he considers most 
important. You see only the results of this work when you 
watch Eddie Fisher or Ava Gardner or ‘Tony Bennett or 
Yvonne De Carlo or Donald O'Connor. These are a few 
of the actors and actresses who have learned much of their 
craft from him. 


“Put Your Best Foot Forward” 

“Stage presence,” he says, “is nothing more than poise. 
It’s knowing how to put your best foot forward. It’s knowing 
how to stand up in class to make yourself heard and under- 
stood. It’s knowing how to be yourself to your best ad- 
vantage. And once you know how to do these things, doors 
open for you everywhere.” 

Along with his work as a drama coach, Mike Browne 
is a leading authority on communications. Not only do 
entertainers call on him for coaching. Civic groups ask him 
to teach courses. And more and more national political fig- 
ures come to him for advice on how to appear in America’s 
25,000,000 TV living rooms. 

Mike Browne’s job: to help these outstanding men and 
women achieve poise—create a razor-sharp image of them- 
selves in order to say what they have to say. 

After his years of éxperience and schooling, he has come 
to consider his ideal a good actor playing any. part. 

“Watch him,” Mike Browne says. “Go to the movies, to 
the theatre, and watch him closely. Keep asking yourself 
why he’s good, why he reaches you. You'll find it’s because 
he defines himself. And when he’s speaking his lines—a 
sentence or a speech—he’s the most important man on the 
stage or screen.” - 

Even away from the part and playing himself, that actor 
will be at ease and in coramand of the situation, Mike 
Browne claims. For no good actor forgets his training. 

“But no actor is born with poise,” he says. “He has to 


business is teaching poise 


learn it to get where he’s going. And if you're going any- 
where, you’d better learn it, too.” 

According to Mike Browne, it’s simple. Strengthen your 
strong points. You know what they are; your family and 
friends have been telling you all along. You have a good 
voice, fine hands, you're tall. Work on these attributes. 
Improve your vocabulary and grammar; use your hands to 
illustrate your story; learn good posture. 

“Remember,” Mike Browne points out, “you want to 
make yourself the most important person in the group 
when you have something to say. You want attention and 
your attributes can win it for you.” 

Once you have the floor, you have the advantage over 
your listeners. You have to learn to keep it and at the same 
time gain sympathy for your point of view. 


“Everyone Has Something to Say” 


“If you fumble, ramble, stammer,” Mike Browne explains, 
“you haven’t thought out your statements beforehand. If 
you haven’t been listening to what’s been said, or if you 
haven’t been tactful, you'll find your audience bored or 
resentful, And it will be your own fault. You began with 
your listeners in the palm of your hand.” 

It may be a matter of life or death, Mike Browne 
emphasizes. Part of his recent work has been the prepara- 
tion of courses in stage presence for trial lawyers. 

Mike Browne began his own career as a lawyer but found 
himself dazzled by the glitter of the stage and screen. In 
the midst of a successful job he discovered his place behind 
the scenes. During the day he worked before the Holly- 
wood cameras. At night he was busy with books in the class- 
rooms of the University of California at Los Angeles. 

With four academic degrees behind him, last year he 
gained two more: Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of 
Education in sociology and mass communications. 

Where have Mike Browne’s experience and education led 
him? 

“To this one truth,” he says. “Everyone has something 
to say—whether to a class, to an employer, to a town meeting. 
or to the world. And if he wants to be heard there’s onl) 
one ‘way to say it. The best way.” —Warp CANNEI 


vy ve ve QUOTE OFTHE WEEK x yw ¥ 


. Every individual has a place to fill in the world, and is 
important in some respect, whether he chooses to be so or not. 
—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 








. FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





FA YOU Speak Up 


on the Draft 


G 


A pro and con discussion: Our readers reply to 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Here are the winners of Senior Scholastic’s letter con- 
test on the draft, UMT, and other service plans. 

In our issue of February 2, we discussed four plans: 
(1) the President’s Plan, (2) the Four Months’ Plan of 
the Senate and House Arthed Services Committees, (3) 
Senator Mansfield’s Plan, and (4) the Two-Year Enlist- 
ment Plan. We invited our readers to send in their com- 
ments—and to tell us which plan you liked best. In 
poured the mail! 


“What Military Service Plan Should We Adopt?” 


everybody. Yet one thing was clear from all the entries: 
you feel deeply on the subject of military service. 

Our editors were impressed by many more of your 
letters than we could award prizes. Your letters indicated 
thoughts and feelings which we think members of Con- 
gress would be interested in hearing. 

All that Congress has done so far has been to extend 
the present ‘draft law beyond its June 30, 1955, expira- 
tion date. But if you still feel that this isn’t enough, let 
your Congressman know what you and your parents think. 
You'll be helping Congress decide an issue in which most 


No one plan emerged as the overwhelming choice of 


First Award Letter ($25) — Boys 


... 1 believe Congress should enact a 
program .. . raising a well-trained, full- 
time force of professional soldiers. 

My reasons. .. . Every day new and 
more powerful weapons are developed. 
A majority of these weapons require 
men trained for months to operate them 
efficiently. An example is the new 
atomic cannon capable of throwing a 
shell 20 miles. 

Also, airpower and atomic weapons 
may determine the outcome of the next 
war. We cannot expect to put a ground 
force in the field as large as that of the 
. Soviets. Instead, we must rely on small 
groups of well-trained soldiers who 
could move in after an atomic attack. 
We need a volunteer army made up of 
career soldiers. 

But how can you get a force of well- 
trained men willing to make the Armed 
Forces their career? 

You must provide for these specialists 
attractions and advantages. This means 
pay equal to what they could earn in 
civilian life, better housing, and free 
college training for those who will 
serve. ... 

The Air Force and the Navy rely on 
volunteers, so why can’t the Army do 
the same? If the draft is abolished our 
Armed Forces become more demo- 
cratic, and traditionally more American. 

Grant D. Rummell 
New Kensington (Pa.) H. S. 


First Award Letter ($25) — Girls 


... Of the plans suggested, I believe 
that the President’s plan is the best. 
But I do not wholly agree with the idea 
of voluntary enlistments for the pre- 
liminary training program for 17- and 
18-year-olds. 

I believe that a six months’ military 
training program for boys of this age 
group should be a requirement. for 
every physically qualified boy when he 
has completed high school. 

A great many boys are undecided 
about their future plans at the close of 
their high school careers and would wel- 
come an opportunity to enter the train- 
ing program. In most cases they would 
return to civilian life more mature. . . . 

When this preliminary training pro- 
gram has been completed, the boys 
would then, as the President outlined 
in his p. .n, be placed in the Reserves 
for a period of nine years with weekly 
drills and a two- or three-week period 
once a year for more intensive training. 
This would enable us to build a strong 
Reserve. .. . 

I think that the Selective Service 
program should be part of the UMT 
program and thus build ap a strong de- 
fense Reserve with men who are much 
better trained, and equipped to enter 
active combat in an emergency. ... 

Judy Johnson 
Middleton (Wis.) High School 


of you have a persoral stake! 


Excerpts from Other Letters 
($5 Each) 


Supports President's Plan 

I think that Congress should adopt 
the President’s plan on the draft. and 
UMT. . . . It eliminates waiting for the 
draft call, it gives the boys a choice, 
and it is planned so that the Selective 
Service system would not have to be 
reorganized. .. . 

There are some who would rather 
wait than go immediately into active 


’ service. This plan gives them a chance 


to do so. It also offers immediate active 
duty to those who do not like waiting 
for a draft call. 
Janice Hieatt 
Cynthiana, Kentucky 


Favors 2-Year Enlistments 


Volunteers adapt themselves and learn 
more readily and easily than those who 
are bitter about being conscripted at an 
inconvenient time. 

If it’s a two-year training period our 
Government wants, then our youth 
should be permitted to volunteer for 
that period right after high school. 
After two years, they would still be 
young enough to go to college or to 
start in business careers. 

Much teen-age crime and delin- 
quency has been blamed on the uncer- 
tainties of the draft set-up. Young 
people who can’t get jobs because they 











expect to be drafted have little to do 
while waiting, so they get into trouble. 
Rose Marie Le Boeuf 
St. Agatha (Me.) High School 


Combine Draft with Two-Year 
Enlistment 


Considering both thé service and our 
young men, a union of the presett*draft 
plan plus the Two-year Enlistment 
Plan appears most agreeable. Those 
young men who do not plan on college 
but who wish to wait out their draft call 
could register at 18. . . . Those wanting 
their service out of the way (for college 
or other purposes) could enlist for two 
years’ active duty and six years’ Re- 
serve. The service needs would be satis- 
fied by having men trained sufficiently 
to protect our nation in an emergency. 
...It would then be up to the indi- 
vidual to enlist or be drafted. 

Gerald E. Carney 
New Smyrna High School 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 


The ideal situation, as suggested by 
Senator Mansfield, would be an entirely 
voluntary Army. But this would be next 
to impossible even with the proposed 
pay raise.... The number of volun- 
teers would not be adequate for so large 
a nation. 

Why not allow boys at 18 (or upon 
graduating from high school) to enlist 
if they want to, complete their two 
years of active duty, and then go to 
college or otherwise prepare for the 
future, while serving six years in the 
Reserves? . . . 

Those who were neither willing to 
enlist at 18 or were not going to college 
would come under the present draft 
law. They could be called at any 
time. ... 

Eileene Cregg 
Vincentian Institute 
Albany, N. Y. 


I think the Two-Year Enlistment Plan 
would be the best. 
With the active service cut from 


three years in the Army and four years_ 


in the Air Force and Navy to two years, 
it would encourage more young men to 
enlist and get their active service be- 
hind them... . 

They now have to enlist for three or 
four years, or else wait for the draft. 
They cannot be certain when this will 
be 


I also think there should go with this 
plan a draft law that would call anyone 
reaching the age of 22 who has not 
already served under the Two-Year 
Enlistment Plan... . 

Charles Dougherty 
Lowellville, Ohio 


My plan combines these different 
ideas: I suggest that every able-bodied - 
young man, as soon as he graduates from 
high school or is 18, serve six months 





in the Armed Forces. After six months 
of active service, he would be in the 
Reserves for eight years. .. . 

This would mean we would need 
larger facilities to accommodate 800,000 
men a year. They could be divided into 
two groups—half could start in January 
and the other half could start in July. 

The Government could also put any 
young man through college that had 
technical abilities that would be useful 
to the Armed Forces. After college he 
would be obliged to serve in the Armed 
Forces for two years. 

To encourage Army careers and en- 
listments for longer periods of time, the 
Armed Forces could be made more at- 
tractive. Stationing men closer to their 
homes, higher pay, and better treatment 
would attract more men... . 

Mary Shomberg 
West Salem High School 
West Salem, Wis. 


Four Months Plan 


... We are spending billions of dol- 
lars on a plan which makes it necessary 
to keep three to four million troops on 
active duty all the time. 

Such a plan is a terrific burden on 
the economy of America. This pleases 
our enemies, to be sure. 

I am convinced that the Four-Months 
Plan of the Senate and House Commit- 
tees is the best policy we could adopt. 
Under this plan, all youths of 18 would 
have four months of training, learning 
the fundamentals oi military work. ... . 
Only one day of drilling every two 
weeks along with two weeks of summer 
camp would make it possible for the 
Reservist to continue his normal civilian 
life, while maintaining a strong and 
trustworthy Reserve. 

This system would give us the most 
military security for the least economic 
strain. In case of war, the total mobili- 
zation time could be greatly reduced... . 

I fail to see the logic of arguments 
against the plan. To say that six months 
is too short a period for worthwhile 
training is in direct conflict with the 
opinions of high-ranking Army, Navy, 
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and Air Force officers. As for the 18- 
year-olds being too young for military 
service, that is unfair to the boys. . . . 
Henry Sides 
Conrad (N. C.) High School 


Wants UMT 


I feel that Universal Military Train- 
ing would be best for our country. 

A thief is not going to rob someone 
if he is aware that that person is carry- 
ing a gun. If the Communists know we 
are prepared with an ever-ready mili- 
tary Reserve, they are not apt to make 
the first move... . 

Many boys of high school age don’t 
know where to turn. They see no future 
to plan for. They do not know when 
they will be drafted, and do not know 
how to plan for coliege or work. . . . 

Boys and their parents, as a whole, 
spend many tense months or years just 
waiting: UMT would remove much of 
this suspense. 

We all love our free America and 
wish to keep it ever-prepared to face 
the future. UMT would prepare our 
boys and our country to face whatever 
may be in store for us. We need UMT. 

Barbara Neumeister 
Towson (Md.) High School 


I believe in both UMT and the draft, 
especially in the troubled times of to- 
day. Ordinarily, in time of peace I would 
strongly object to compulsory military 
service. But these are not ordinary 
times... . . 

The draft and UMT not only serve to 
keep our young men prepared defen- 
sively. They also offer opportunities to 
young men in aiding them to choose a 
vocation, to stabilize their thinking and 
planning for the future. [They get] help 
in the way of educational benefits, in- 
surance, and other aid... . 

Our country’s only hope for survival 
today is a plan of vast preparedness and 
defense. And the only answer is com- 
pulsory military training. 

Dormal W. West 
Frankfort (Ohio) High School 
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Adapted from New York Times map 
Iron Curtain splits Germany in two. Road linking West Berlin 





with West Germany runs through territory held by Communists. 


.OMETHING new has been added 
to modern diplomacy. The new 
element is blackmail. 

Credit the Communists for introduc- 
ing it into international relations. 

It was Nikolai Lenin, the founder of 
the Soviet state, who taught his dis- 
ciples that any means will do to attain 
the desired end. If you can’t win fairly, 
use foul play. 

The Soviets are applying 
“maxim” in Berlin today. 

It all started on March 30. On that 
day—without warning—the puppet re- 
gime of Communist East Germany 
tightened the economic screws on West 
Berlin. The Red officials increased 
eleven-fold the tolls on the narrow 
highway lifeline that links Communist- 
encircled West Berlin with free West 
Germany. 

Berlin, like Germany itself, is divided 
into western and eastern sections. Half 
of this former Germany capital—the 
western half—is free. The eastern half 
is ruled by the Reds. 


Lifeline to Freedom 

West Berlin is a sort of “island of 
freedom” within the Sovie’ Zone of 
Germany. It lies a hundred” miles be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. A superhighway 
-crossing 110 miles of Soviet-held ter- 
ritory—-connects West Berlin with West 
Germany. 

There is considerable traffic on this 
highway. For West Berlin is by no 
means self-supporting. It relies on free 
West Germany for fuel, food, and other 
supplies. 

Last year, for example, West Ger- 
many sent the equivalent of approxi- 
mately $900,000,000 worth of goods to 
West Berlin. [t received in return about 


this 





$443,000,000 worth of manufactured 
goods from West Berlin. 

Russia, of course, realizes the de- 
pendence of West Berlin on West Ger- 
many. And they decided, therefore, to 
squeeze the Berliners where it would 
hurt them most—their main artery to 
West Germany. 

Accordingly, the East Germans raised 
by 1,100 per cent the toll on heavy 
trucks and trailers. These vehicles carry 
fully two-fifths of all freight entering 
and leaving West Berlin. 

Tolls on buses were hiked 400 per 
cent; qn passenger cars, 300 per cent. 
Even motorcycles are affected. Their 
toll has been doubled. 

This latest Soviet joker came into 
effect—significantly enough—on April 1! 
It is still in effect. 

Under the Soviet-imposed increase, 
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“Cold Blockade” 
Of Berlin 


Communists have set up a ‘spite’ blockade 


aimed to force our recognition of East Germany 


trailer trucks which previously had paid 
less than five dollars to make a round 
trip across the Soviet Zone to West 
Germany, must now pay as much as 
$70. 

West Berlin transport officials esti- 
mate that the annual increase in freight 
costs will be more than $7,000,000. 
They call this newest Soviet squeeze 
play a “seven - million - dollar - a - year - 
blackmail.” 

This is the second time in recent 
years that the Soviets have engaged in 
skulduggery to harass the free Ber- 
liners. In an attempt to expel the West- 
ern powers from the former German 
capital, the Reds clamped down a 
blockade which lasted nearly a year— 
from June 1948 to May 1949. During 
that period, they prevented the ship- 
ment of supplies by land to West Berlin. 
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At East German checkpoint outside West Berlin, trucks bound for West Germany 
on 110-mile-long Soviet road must pay eleven-fold increase in highway tolls. 
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What finally broke the Red siege 
was the now famous “air-lift” carried 
out by the United States and Britain. 
It was the greatest air-lift in peacetime 
history. Thousands of planes shuttled 
in 2,400,000 tons of food, coal, and 
other supplies in 277,264 flights from 
West Germany! 

The air-lift cost the Allies $300,000,- 
000. What the Allies did then, they 
could—if need be—do again. 


The Cause—Soviet Spite 


‘ Certainly, the free Berliners show no 

inclination of being starved into sub- 
mission. They are a tough lot. What's 
more, they know that they can count 
on the support of both West Germany 
and the Western Allies. 

To the obvious disappointment of 
the Reds, the latest toll hike failed to 
curb freight traffic to West Berlin. The 
West Germans dug deep into their 
pockets to pay the stepped-up Com- 
munist road tax. They are determined 
to keep the highway lifeline open to 
isolated West Berlin. 

Dr. Otto Suhr, Mayor of West Ber- 

lin, announced that the city government 
was footing a share of the bill. A $250,- 
000 fund was made available to the 
truckers to help pay the new tolls. 
Additional funds were being granted 
by the West German government in 
Bonn. 
The “official” reason given by the 
Reds for increasing the tolls is that 
they need the money to.repair the roads 
leading to West Berlin. 

But this flimsy excuse did not fool 
the free Berliners. They saw through 
it. They know that the “cold blockade” 
(as_ they call it) was motivated by 
Soviet spite. The Reds are hopping 
mad because the West Germans have 
voted to rearm and join the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
—the Western defense alliance. And 
this is the Communist way of getting 
even with the West Germans. 

The three Western Allies (the United 
States, Britain, and France) promptly 
protested the Soviet action. A meeting 
was called of East and West German 
trade negotiators. But the talks broke 
down on April 14, when the East Ger- 
mans declared that they had no au- 
thority to discuss the increased highway 
tolls. The Allies are now demanding a 
conference with the Soviet High Com- 
missioner in Germany. 

Meantime, on April 23, the Reds 
seized seventeen trucks from West Ber- 
lin while they were rolling across the 
Soviet Zone to West Germany. Six of 
the trucks were confiscated outright, 
with their cargoes. The eleven others 
were “detained indefinitely.” 

This was the first time in more than 
two years that West German trucks 
had been seized with their loads by 





FREE GERMANY 


Population: 49,000,000. 

Size: 95,000 square miles (as large 
as Oregon). 

Natural Features: Flat in the 
north, low hills in center, and rugged 
mountains in the south. Many for- 
ests; many lakes. 


Gevernment: Since 1949 West 
Germany has had a good deal of 
self-government, under its own dem- 
ocratic government: the German 
Federal Republic. Konrad Adenauer 
is chancellor (prime minister). The 
Western powers have granted full 
independence to West Germany, un- 
der the recently ratified Paris agree- 
ments. 

Farming: Poor, thin soil. By using 
tons of fertilizer, West German 
farmers raise wheat, rye, feed grains, 
potatoes, and sugay beets. But the 
farms supply only 60 per cent of 
the food West Germans need. The 
other 40 per cent must be imported. 


Industry: Booming West German 
factories are flooding the world with 
German-made goods. West Germany 
may outstrip Britain as Western Eu- 
rope’s No. 1 industrial power. West 
Germany turns out steel, machinery, 
precision tools, cameras, toys, china. 


Resources: Huge coal deposits are 
West Germany’s greatest resource. 
Most of the coal is found in the 
Ruhr. West Germany has some iron 
ore, but is not rich in other minerals. 
Little oil has been discovered. 





THE TWO GERMANYS 


COMMUNIST GERMANY 

Population: 17,006,000. 

Size: 42,000 square miles (as large 
as Tennessee). 

Natural Features: East German 
is part of a great plain whic 
stretches from Russia to northern 
France. Sprinkled with low hills. 


Government: In 1949 the Russians 
set up a Communist government. It 
is called the “German Democratic 
Republic.” Otto Grotewohl is min- 
ister-president (prime minister). 
Russians claim they gave East Ger- 
many independence this summer, 
but East Germany appears to be 
still a Red “puppet.” 

Farming: East Germany was the 
country’s farming area before 
1945. Since the Russians took over, 
East Germany’s farms -haven’t pro- 
duced enough to feed the 17,000,- 
000 East Germans. German farmers 
aren't cooperating with the Reds. 


Industry: East Germany’s workers 
have pushed production slightly 
higher than the pre-war level. East 
Germany manufactures airplanes, 
automobiles, rubber, textiles, and 
machinery. But East Germany has 
fewer factories than West Germany. 


Resources: East Germany has > 
world’s largest deposits of potas 
(used in making fertilizer and some 
chemicals). Uranium is mined near 
the Czechoslovakia border—to be 
used in making Russia's atomic 
bombs. 








the Reds. The action was viewed in 
Allied circles as another pinprick in the 
“cold blockade” of West Berlin. 


Wanted—Recognition 


A day later, the Communists them- 
selves let the cat out of the bag. It was 
done by the deputy premier of the Red 
puppet regime in East Germany, Otto 
Nuschke. In a speech on April 24, he 
declared that new and “greater incon- 
veniences” will be clamped on West 
Berlin if the Western powers continue 
to withhold recognition of the East 
German Communist government. 

The Red official said that the current 
harassment of West Berlin would not 
have begun if the non-recognition pol- 
icy had not existed. He specificaily 
named the sharply increased road tax 
on Western trucks as one of the present 
harassments. 

This was, so to speak, “straight from 
the horse’s mouth.” It was the first 
time since the tax was imposed on 
April 1 that East Germany officially 


admitted that the measure was a means 
to secure recognition of the Commu- 
nist regime. (The Western Allies have 
persistently maintained that East Ger- 
many’s Red government was formed 
illegally and so has no standing.) 

In other words, the Soviet aim is to 
trick the Allies into recognizing their 
puppet regime as a “legal” government. 

Whatever the reason for the Soviets’ 
“cold blockade” of Berlin—whether 
grudge or trickery—it does not inspire 
much confidence in their protestations 
of “peaceful coexistence.” 

As the New York Herald Tribune 
pointed out in a recent editorial, the 
Soviet rulers “cannot claim to be cre- 
ating a favorable atmosphere for diplo- 
matic discussions by a wanton aggrava- 
tion of the delicate situation in Berlin, 
with all its memories of the great crisis 
of 1948-49.” 

The editorial concludes, “If there is 
to be any ‘relaxation of tension,’ it can- 
not begin by increasing tensions in 
Berlin.” 
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Price of industrial progress is air pollution . . . but civic 
pride, science, and industry are finding ways to combat it. 


Progress Clouds the Skies 


UR homes, our cars, and our fac- 
tories are spewing millions of tons 
of smoke, soot, ashes, gases, fumes, 
mists, and vapors into the air every 
year. Every day our skies get a little 
darker and our air gets a little dirtier. 
In addition, atom and hydrogen bomb 
test explosions are adding their own 
brand of air-borne refuse to this gather- 
ing cloud, 

This air pollution, as it is called, is 
costing the nation $1,500,000,000 a 
year, or almost $10 for every man, 
woman, and child. And experts say un- 
less more action is taken soon to pre- 
vent air pollution, we may be paying 
even more money in property damage, 
crop losses, illness, and death. 

Since the beginning of 1955, a great 
deal of attention has been focused on 
the problem. In his health message to 
Congress last January, President Eisen- 
hower called for efforts to “step up re- 
search on air pollution.” 


. Nationwide Problem 


In March the First International Con- 
gress on Air Pollution met in New York 
City. The group was composed of rep- 
resentatives of industry, science, gov- 
ernment, and health organizations from 
all over the world. 

Last month still another group of ex- 
perts met in Pasadena, Calif,, to deal 
with air pollution. At that meeting a 
leading industrialist called for a special 
Federal coordinating organization to 
deal with air pollution. He suggested 
that it include members of the Execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government 
as well as scientists, industrialists, and 
representatives of state and local gov- 
ernments. 

At about the same time, the National 
Academy of Sciences announced that it 
was preparing a study on the effects of 
atomic radiation on plant and animal 
life. The organization, which represents 
all branches of science, will conduct its 
study with funds given by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

One part of the study will cover 
radioactive fallout, a form of air pollu- 
tion created when atom and hydrogen 
bombs are exploded. This fallout, or 
radioactive dust, may be extremely 
dangerous to plant and animal life, even 
thousands of miles from test areas. 
Some scientists say the danger from 
fallout is exaggerated. Actually, very 


little is actually known about its effects. 

Though dirty air is an age-old prob- 
lem, scientists don’t really know very 
much about how and why the air gets 
dirty, or what can be done to prevent 
this pollution. But the effects of air pol- 
lution are easy to see, particularly in 
cities. Laundry hanging out to dry gets 
dirty. Automobiles tend to rust faster; 
their paint discolors. Homes and clothes 
are harder to clean. Stone and brick 
biildings get a coating of heavy grime. 
The air over the city is thick and the 
sun is often hard to see even at noon. 
People’s. eyes smart, their noses and 
throats hurt. And some even die from 
the effects. 


Price of Progress 


Wherever human beings live, and 
even in places where they do not, there 
is some pollution of the air. 

A bolt of lightning may start a forest 
fire in an uninhabited region. Smoke 
from this fire may cloud the air for days 
and float over a wide area. In 1949, for 
instance, smoke from Canadian forest 
fires covered much of the U.S. and even 
moved across the Atlantic to Europe. 
Not much can be done about this sort 
of pollution. 

Nor can we do much about the pollu- 
tion created by people breathing and 
cooking. Nor is it necessary to do much. 
There is enough wind ard rain usually 
to scatter the microscopic particles of 
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Wide World photo 
At health and safety lab of Atomic En- 
ergy’ Commission in New York City, 
atomic fallout samples from 89 stations 
throughout the country are analyzed. 


pollution throughout the atmosphere so 
that they become harmless. 

Sometimes, however, air pollution 
gets out of hand. As far back as the 
thirteenth century, the people of Lon- 
don, England, complained of smoke 
from coal-burning fires of brewers, dy- 
ers, potters, and others. In 1306 the 
king finally outlawed the use of coal 
for fuel in the city. @ne man was actu- 
aly executed for not obeying the royal 
decree. 

The steam engine created the Indus- 
trial P lution of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But steam engines required fires. 
And these fires were generally fueled 
by soft coal, which produces much 
smoke when it burns. The air in the 
factory towns of Europe and America 
became filled with smoke. ‘Dark and 
dirty air was even considered a sign of 
prosperity. 

Soon, however, smoke became a seri- 
ous problem. In 1905 an English scien- 
tist coined the word “smog,” meaning 
a combination of smoke and fog, to 
describe the condition of London. At 
the same time, many American com- 
munities passed ordjnances aimed at 
controlling industrial smoke. In 1914 
the British began to study the cause 
and control of air pollution. 


Civic Pride to Rescue 


Little was actually done about air 
pollution in the days before World War 
Il. The number of chimneys belching 
black smoke increased as industry grew. 
Finally a new factor changed the situa- 
tion. It was an increase in civic pride. 

In 1940 the people of St. Louis, Mo., 
decided they had too much coal smoke. 
The city government passed an ordi- 
nance forbidding the sale or use of soft 
coal within the municipal boundaries. 
Industry and the public supported the 
measure eagerly. In a short time, air 
pollution from coal smoke was practi- 
cally eliminated in St. Louis. 

During and following World War II, 
air pollution increased greatly with the 
growth of industry. In 1947, community 
leaders and organizations in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., decided to do something about 
their smoke problem. Pittsburgh, with 
its great coal-burning steel mills, had 
hai a pollution problem for decades. 
It produced bad jokes and much dam- 
age. 

Sut civic, industry, and government 
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leaders got together and worked out a 
plan for the gradual elimination of the 
heavy smoke that once covered the city. 
Special equipment to control smoke and 
remove soot and carbon was installed 
by industry. Homeowners were required 
to switch to smokeless fuel. It is esti- 
mated that this contre] program. saves 
the city $25,000,000 a year in laundry, 
dry-cleaning, and house-cleaning bills 
alone. 

The success of Pittsburgh in control- 
ling air pollution caused many other 
communities to want to do something 
about their pollution troubles. The peo- 
ple of these communities thought that 
all they had to do was adopt the méth- 
ods used in St. Louis and Pittsburgh. 
But these methods work only where the 
chief problem is coal smoke. And mod- 
ern industry produces many other forms 
of air pollution. 


Tragedy at Donora 


In the fall of 1948, a “smog” cov- 
ered the little industrial town of Donora, 
Pa., for five days. The air over the town 
hardly moved. A great cloud of pollu- 
tion built up. By the time it moved 
away, half the town’s 7,000 people 
were seriously ill and 21 persons had 
died. 

The U. S. Public Health Service sent 
experts to study the causes of the disas- 
ter. One source of trouble was the 
weather. A peculiar weather condition 
kept the blanket of smog stationary and 
prevented it from moving away. The 
study did not show the exact causes of 
the sickness and death. But it was be- 
lieved that sulfur fumes were largely 
responsible. 

As a result, Donora factories which 
produce sulfur fumes close down under 
certain weather conditions. The disaster 
has not struck there again. 

Four years after the Donora smog, 
an even greater disaster hit London, 
England. A deadly cloud of’ mist and 
fumes covered the city for two weeks. 
The London death. rate climbed so 
high during the period that smog 
speeded the deaths of more than 4,000 
people. Again scientists suggested that 
a peculiar weather situation prevented 
winds and rain from scattering the 
deadly air. 


Smog-Ridden Los Angeles 


The city of Los Angeles has been 
struggling with a similar problem for 
years. Some old timers say they remem- 
ber smog more than 40 years ago. And 
even the Indians in the region spoke 
of heavy clouds of mist and forest-fire 
smoke that clung for days. 

Last October Los Angeles suffered 
from one of its heaviest, longest periods 
of smog. The number of eye, nse, and 
throat irritations of the population 
mounted sharply. It was often difficult 








to find the sun at high noon. Tempers 
of the public, government officials, and 
industrialists grew hot. Finally at the 
end of the month the smog moved away. 

Los Angeles. has had many experts 
at work trying to find the cause of this 
atmospheric disefse in order to pre- 
scribe a cure. Several solutions have 
been tried. A few have cost industry 
and the taxpavers great sums. But noth- 
ing seems to work. One difficulty is 
that Los Angeles can’t use the methods 
of St. Louis and Pittsburgh. The city 
burns very little coal. Most people use 
oil or gas for heat. 

A recent survey of the area’s prob- 
lems pointed to several other causes. 
Los Angeles has little garbage collec- 
tion—most people burn their refuse in 
home incinerators. This is believed to 
produce a. great deal of pollution. In 
addition, the city has a number of oil 
refineries, tire plants, and other indus- 
tries that send fumes into the air. And 
Los Angeles has the largest number of 
automobiles per person of any city in 
the world. Auto exhaust pollutes the 
air. 
On top of all this. Los Angeles is 
bounded on three sides by mountains. 
And the ocean winds on the fourth side 
usually blow onto the land. Once they 
reach the city, the winds have no place 
to go. They form a blanket over the 
city’s fumes and prevent them from 
moving away. 


Proposed Solutions 


Many millions have been spent in 
research on the prevention of air pollu- 
tion. Also, it is estimated that industry 
spends $100,000,000 per year to reduce 
the amount of waste matter it releases 
into the air. This is done through spe- 
cial equipment and by redesigning in- 
dustrial processes. {}~ manufacture of 
pollution control ¢€<;..ment has pro- 
duced an importan: new industry in 
America. It may also help to conserve 








New York University phote 


In low speed (less than 5 mph) wind tunnel at New York University, only one of 
its kind in world, engineers study air pollution to find ways of combating it. 


valuable resources, because the devices 
recover chemicals and metals from the 
exhaust air. 

But it is costly. Some industry ex- 
perts think it might be cheaper for so- 
ciety if industry were permitted a cer- 
tain amount of freedom to pollute the 
air. They say that costs of control equip- 
ment are passed on to the company’s 
customers through higher -pfices. They 
add that it might be cheaper if the 
company simply paid its neighbors for 
the damage its fumes do to them. 

Another solution is for industry to 
move away from residential areas. But 
that raises problems, too. Most com- 
munities want a certain amount of in- 
dustry because they need the high taxes 
they collect from their factories. 

No one really knows how much 
blame should be pinned on industry. 
Much of the fault probably rests with 
passenger cars. Auto engineers are ex- 
perimenting with devices to reduce the 
amount of unburned gasoline passed 
out of automobile exhausts. The experts 
place some of the blame on garbage 
disposal, too. And spraying~of crops 
causes much air pollution in rural areas. 

Air pollution seems to be part of the 
price we pay for industrial development 
and conveniences such as automobiles. 

The U. S. Public Health Service will 
spend more than $500,000 this year 
studying pollution of the air. Some peo- 
ple claim this sum is not enough. More 
than 12 bills have been introduced in 
Congress this session aimed at getting 
the Federal Government to take a larger 
part in research and financing of air 
pollution control. 

- The Atomic Energy Commission is 
concerned over possible radioactive pol- 
lution from increased use of atomic re- 
actors and isotopes by industry. But it 
may take decades before science even 
understands the role that weather, in- 
dustry, and the public play in causing 
air pollution. 














Diem Holds Viet Nam 


Violence flared up, died down, and 
flared up again in strife torn South 
Viet Nam. A three-sided struggle for 
political control is still raging. Who 
will emerge on top is still uncertain. 


Behind the smoke of battle are 
the following three forces competing 
for political power in the free half 
of Viet Nam: 


FIGHTING FACTIONS 


1. The government of Premier 
Ngo Dinh Diem (pronounced, n’goh 
deen dee-ehm). According to most 
observers, Premier Diem is honest, 
conscientious, and patriotic. He 
wants his country to be free—free of 
communism. He also wants his coun- 
try to be free of French dominance. 

This, understandably, does not sit 
well with the French. They are 
not over-enthusiastic about Diem. 
France would like to keep an eco- 
nomic foothold in her former colony. 

On the other ‘hand, the United 
States—which is paying most of the 
bills in South Viet Nam—is giving its 
support to Diem. Our only interest is 
to save the little nation from com- 
munism. The State Department be- 
lieves that Diem can provide the 
best leadership for a free, demo- 
cratic, and independent Viet Nam. 

But Diem’s government is operat- 
ing under several disadvantages. It 
lacks a ‘strong political organization 
to back it. Nor does it have firm con- 
trol of Viet Nam’s national army. 

Worst oc all, the Diem govern- 
ment is actively opposed by several 
semi-military sects and by Viet 
Nam’s chief of state, Bao Dai (pro- 
nounced, bough ‘die). 


2. The anti-government groups. 
There are three of them. Each is op- 
posed to the Diem government. 
Each has its own private army. 

They are (a) the Binh Xuyen (pro- 
nounced, ben zeyé ehn), an organi- 
zation of gangsters that controls all 
the rackets in the country as well as 
the national police; (b) the Cao Dai 
(pronounced, cow die), a militant 
political-religious sect, whose faith is 


a mixture of the leading world reli- 
gions; and (c) the Hoa Hao (pro- 
nounced, whah how), a sect which 
follows a form of Buddhism. 

During the war’ against the Com- 
munists, the French gave’ financial 
aid to all three groups. They, in 
turn, placed their private armies at 
the disposal of the French. 

When Diem became premier, he 
demanded that these private armies 
be disbanded or incorporated in Viet 
Nam’s national army. 

Eventually the two religious sects 
agreed. But not the Binh Xuyen. 
They refused to give up control of 
the police for fear that they would 
thereby lose contr6] of the rackets. 


3. The Chief of State. This post is 
held by Bao Dai, the former em- 
peror of the province of Annam. He 
was appointed by the French in 1949, 
The French selected him because (a) 
he is pro-French in his views, and 
(b) as a former emperor, he might 
carry prestige with the Viet Namese. 


MOVE TO UNSEAT DIEM 


However, Bao Dai’s critics accuse 
him of being a “playboy.” He has 
been spending most of his time out- 
side the country, in a villa on the 
French Riviera. It was he who 
named one of the Binb Xuyen lead- 
ers as head of the police force. There 
are rumors that Bao Dai receives.a 
“rake-off” on the rackets. It is certain 
that Bao Dai does not approve 
Diem’s proposed liberal reforms. 

Late last morith, these three com- 
peting forces clashed and brought in 
their wake near-anarchy. 

Cutting through the confusion, 
here is—briefly—what happened: 

Premier Diem discharged the Binh 
Xuyen head of the national police 
and put one of his own officers in 
that post. He also fired all Binh 
Xuyen members of the police force. 

Instead of submitting to the dis- 
missals, the Binh Xuyen began shell- 
ing Premier Diem’s palace grounds. 
Diem ordered his loyalist army to 
subdue the rebels. 

Fierce fighting went on for several 


days, with heavy casualties on both 
sides. In the end, Diem’s forces 
gained the upper hand. 

In the midst of this fracas, Diem 
received a cable from Bao Dai order- 
ing him to fly immediately to France 
for a conference. Diem replied that 
he was “too busy” to leave Viet Nam. 

Bao Dai also ordered Diem to 
hand over the military command to 
Gene:al Nguyen Van Vy (pro- 
nounced, ngwen van vee), an op- 
ponent of the premier. This, too, 
Diem refused to do. 


DIEM STILL IN SADDLE 


Then there followed 15 hours of 
utter confusion. At midnight Satur- 
day, April 30, General Van Vy was 
placed under arrest by Diem and 
held as a prisoner in the premier’s 
palace. But by 9 a.m. Sunday, the 
general was free and seemingly in 
control of the army. He issued an 
announcement that he had over- 
thrown Diem’s government. 

Then at 3 p.m. Sunday, Diem was 
on top again, and General Van Vy 
was in flight from the capital. 

As we went to press, Premier 
Diem was still in the saddle. But no 
oné was making predictions how 
long he'll stay on. 

This is the sort of situation that is 
made to order for the Communists. 
For an election is to be held in all 
Viet Nam (North and South) in July 
‘1956. Unless the anti-Communists in 
free Viet Nam unite, the Reds may 
win the election by default. 

(See news story in April 13 issue.) 


Italy’s New President 


Italy has a new president, the sec- 
ond since the country became a 
republic in 1948. He is Giovanni 
Gronchi, 67, former president of the 
Chamber of Deputies (lower house 
of parliament). 


Signor Gronchi succeeds Luigi 
Einaudi, whose term of office ex- 
pires this month. 

Under the Italian Constitution, 
the president is elected by the two 
houses of parliament, sitting in joint 
session. He serves a seven-year term, 
at a salary of $20,000 a year. The 
presidency is mainly a ceremonial 
office. Its chief function is to 
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nominate new premiers when there 
is a cabinet crisis. 

It is an open secret that the pro- 
U.S, premier, Mario Scelba, was not 
happy about Gronchi’s election. 
Though both men belong to the 
middle-of-the-road Christian Demo- 
cratic party, Gronchi is reported to 
favor the admission of left-wing So- 
cialists into the cabinet. 


Reserves on the Ready 


The House Armed Services Com- 
mittee has approved a bill aimed at 
creating a military manpower pool 
of 2,900,000 trained reserves by 
1960. These reservists could be 
called to active duty in case of a 
national emergency. 


The bill includes provisions for 
setting up a new, voluntary training 
program for pre-draft age youths. 
Under this program, from 100,000 
to 250,000 young men from 17 to 19 
years of age could volunteer for six 
months of basic military training. 
They would be paid $50 a month. At 
the end of the training period they 
would serve an additional seven and 
a half years in the Ready Reserve. 

The Armed Forces had sought au- 
thority to draft youths for this train- 
ing program if not enough of them 
volunteered to fill the quota. Con- 
gressmen struck out the draft au- 
thority. They feared it was too much 
like Universal Military Training. 


The Ready Reserve would also 
include veterans discharged from 
active duty. The length of time a 
veteran remained in the Ready Re- 
serve would depend upon his length 
of active service, the two totaling 
roughly at least five years. 

Ready Reserve forces would take 
part in 48 drill periods a year and 
spend ai additional two weeks in 
active training. 

The bill also imposed penalties 
upon reservists who failed to con- 
tinue with their training. A six- 
month volunteer who failed to keep 
up his reserve training could be 
drafted through selective service for 
a regular two-year hitch in the 
Army. A veteran, lax in his reserve 
obligations, could be drafted for an- 
other 45 days of active service. 

The bill still has to be approved 
by the House and Senate and signed 
by the President to become law. 

(See Forum Topic of the Week: 
“You Speak Up on the Draft.”) 


Formosa Peace Talks? 


The U.S. may be willing to nego- 
tiate directly with Communist China 
for a cease-fire in the Formosa area. 


For weeks the Communists have 
threatened to attack the Chinese Na- 
tionalists both on Formosa and the 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu, close 
to the mainland of China. There 
was danger that such an attack could 


International News photo 


Cooking was lots more work in great-great-grandma’s day. These state winners 
in the Betty Crocker Search for the American Homemaker of Tomorrow are trying 
out the facilities in a colonial kitchen in Williamsburg, Va. State winners 
were awarded $1,500 scholarships each. All-American Homemaker of Tomorrow, 
$5,000 scholarship winner, was Deloris Arnette, 18, Enterprise (Ala.) H. 5S. 
L. to R. are Clara Minton, Wilkesboro, N.C.; Wilma Loftus, Cortland, Neb.; 
Constance Cornelius, Cheektowaga, N.Y.; Phyllis Lindstrom, Cheyenne, N.D. 


possibly set off a general war. The 
U.S. has patiently sought some for- 
mula for preserving the peace. 

At the Bandung Conference (see 
last week's news pages), Red China 
made a sudden offer to negotiate di- 
rectly with the U.S. for “relaxing ten- 
sions” in the area. The offer took the 
U.S. State Department by surprise. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
was on vacation. Acting Secretary of 
State Herbert Hoover, Jr., son of the 
former President, conferred with Far 
East specialists. They decided that 
such talks might be unwise. Red 
China was informed that the U:S. 
would not consider talks unless Na- 
tionalist China, our ally, took part. 


TO SMOKE OUT INTENTIONS 


England, France, and others of 
our allies were dismayed by this re- 
jection of the Communist offer. Sec- 
retary Dulles, upon his return to 
Washington, felt that preliminary 
talks—-even without Nationalist 
China—might be profitable. They 
could help us to learn whether the 
Reds sincerely wanted peace. The 
President agreed with Dulles. 

The possibility of such talks be- 

tween the U.S. and the Red Chinese 
angered Nationalist China and a 
group of Senators headed by Repub- 
lican Minority Leader William 
Knowland of California. 
President Eisenhower revealed 
that another pipeline for peace may 
have been opened. At a press con- 
ference the President acknowledged 
that he had been corresponding with 
an “old friend”—Marshal Georgi 
Zhukov, Soviet Defense Minister. 

At the end of World War II, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and his Russian op- 
posite number, Marshal Zhukov, had 
worked together closely in the oc- 
cupation of Germany. President 
Eisenhower said that he believed 
Zhukov was “devoted to the idea of 
promoting good relations between 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union.” 


Atomic Peace Ship 


President Eisenhower announced 
that the Government plans to build 
an atomic-powered merchant ship. 
The vessel would visit the ports of 
the world to publicize peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

The nuclear-powered ship, as yet 
unnamed, would be able to circle 
the globe several times without re- 
fueling. It would actually be a float- 
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Wide World photo 


EYE OPERATION UNDER WATER—Dr. H. George Blasdel, Los Angeles eye surgeon, 
is transplanting cornea from an eye of a donor bat ray fish (foreground) into 
the eye of Charlie, a blind pet bat ray at Marineland-of-the-Pacific aquar- 
ium, Portuguese Bend, Cal. Healthy cornea will cure Charlie’s blindness. The 
bat ray swims same way as land bat flies—by flapping its huge fins in water. 


ing “showboat,” with exhibits dem- 
onstrating how the “peaceful atom” 
can benefit mankind in the fields 
of medicine, agriculture, and power 
production. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Maritime Administration are 
already. hard at work on plans for the 
ship. The President said he would 
soon give Congress a description of 
the vessel and request an appropri- 
ation for building it. 

The atomic-powered ship would 
cost far more than one having an oil 
or coal power plant—possibly as 
much as $20,000,000 more. However, 
it would save on fuel. Experts say 
the new ship would cost about $85 
an hour to run, compared with $150 
an hour for a ship using fuel oil. 

The submarine Nautilus, the 
world’s first atomic-powered vessel, 
has been successfully tested at sea. 


Schools and Industry 


What role can the high school best 
play in preparing young people for 
the modern world of technology? 

That was the keynote of a national 
manpower conference at Arden 
House, Harriman, N.Y., attended by 
70 leaders of education, labor, in- 
dustry, and government. The major 
conclusion: “Schools should educate, 
industry should train.” 


High schools should concentrate 
on turning out students with a solid 
background in basic learning tools. 
Little can be gained by narrowly 
training students toward specific 


skills which may no longer be neces- 


sary a few years hence. 

One thing all members of the 
group agreed upon: The teacher 
should be given greater standing in 
her job and a larger pay envelope. 


Challenged City Fights 


“We Refuse to Die... 15,000 Peo- 
ple Fight Back.” So read a recent ad 
in many city newspapers in the East. 


The 15,000 who refused to die 
were the inhabitants of Sanford, 
Maine, located 30 miles south of 
Portland. Sanford, a one-industry 
town, was faced with economic 
strangulation when the textile plants 
(which, once employed 3,600 ‘per- 
sons) shut down. 

As unemployment rolls mounted 
and workers took jobs in other com- 
munities, Sanford decided to fight. 

A Chamber of Commerce was or- 
ganized to lure new industries to the 
2,000,000 square feet of unused fac- 
tory floor space. A booklet was pre- 
pared proclaiming the virtues and 
opportunities of Sanford. It was 
mailed to 10,000 business leaders— 
in letters addressed by women vol- 








unteers. Ads were taken in city 
newspapers. Sanford businessmen 
made trips to New York City. to 
interview possible investors. 

By the first of this month the cam- 
paign was beginning to show results. 
Five new industries had already 
moved into the old mill buildings. 
Others were considering the move. 


In Brief ; 


Young Hero. Twelve-year old David 
Webb of Jersey City, N.J., was one 
of séventeen: persons receiving awards 
from the Carnegie Hero Fund Commis- 
sion. David received a bronze medal 
for saving a three-year-old girl from 
drowning when she fell off a Sea 
Bright, N.J., pier last August. The Com- 
mission was endowed by Andrew 
Carnegie to honor acts of heroism. 


Anniversary. Saturday, May 7, 
marked the tenth anniversary of the 
surrender of the’ German armies to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in a small schoolhouse 
in Reims, France. The event ended the 
European phase of World War II. 


Flying Tracks. In the high school 
competition at the 6lst annual Penn 
Relays in Philadelphia; St. Johns Prep 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., won the two-mile 
relay and Boys High, also of Brooklyn. 
the one-mile event. 


Campus Chapel. A windowless, cy- 
lindrical, brick chapel was dedicated 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in Cambridge, Mass., on May 8. 
The chapel is 30 feet high, 50 feet 
in diameter, and resembles a water- 
storage tank. The chapel will serve 
people of all faiths. 


Timber by Helicopter. A Texas in- 
ventor, Clyde E. Bannister, has pat- 
ented a device for removing dead trees 
from a forest by helicopter. The heli- 
copter hovers over the tree to be re- 
moved and lowers Bannister’s device. 
The device breaks off the dead limbs, 
saws through the trunk, then grabs hold 
of the tree before it falls. The helicop- 
ter then flies away with the tree. 


Quick MeZ 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1. Identify: (a) Giovanni Gronchi; 
(b) Bao Dai; (c) Ngo Dinh Diem; 
(d) Georgi Zhukov. 

2. The President’s proposed “peace” 
ship is to be powered by (a) solar en- 
ergy; (b) atomic energy; (c) energy 
from petroleum. (Underline one.) 

Ngo Dinh Diem has been strongly 
supported by (a) the United States; 
(b) the Chinese Communists; (c) Bao 
Dai. (Underline one.) 





Semester Review Test 


Answer all questions unless your teacher gives you different instructions. Ques- 
tions are based on material in Senior Scholastic, Feb. 2, 1955 through May 4, 1955. 





My name 


Reichs ipicanelieede see 


1. Map Reading 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, writé the correct 
answer. Base your answers on the map 
on this page. Each counts 1. Total, 10. 


__________1l. What term would you 
use to describe the topography of that 
part of Turkey which lies on the border 
with the Soviet Union? 


_______._ 2. What city is the capital 
of Turkey? 

___._.__§. What body of 
bounds Turkey on the south? 


________.4. What is the name of the 
strait which separates Istanbul from 
the Asian mainland? 


water 


ntabi 5. In which general direc- 
tion would you be going if you traveled 
directly from Ankara to Konya? 


_________6. In which general direc- 
tion would you be going if you traveled 
from Ankara to the Iraniah border? 


7. Between what lines of 
longitude does the greater part of the 
Anatolian plateau lie? 

__8._If you were to sail south 
from the Turkish port of Adana what 
would be the first island that you reach? 
_______ 9. What two countries are 
Turkey’s closest western neighbors? 

10. What Middle 
country is east of Cyprus? 
My score 


Eastern 


ll. Pros and Cons 


In each of the following groups a 
controversial question is raised. On the 
line to the left of each of the statements 
place a “Y” if it is an argument in 
favor of a yes answer to the question 
and an “N” if it supports a no answer. 
Each counts 1. Total, 10. 

A. Should the United States give 
diplomatic recognition to Red China? 
___1. Our sources of information about 

developments in Red China will 


be improved. 


My Total Score 





__2. We should not recognize a gov- 
ernment which obtains power by 
treachery. 


B. Should we keep the death penalty 
for serious crimes? 
3. The death penalty is a warning 
to would-be criminals. 
States which have abolished the 
death penalty have lower homi- 
cide rates than the other states. 


C. Are “cultural exchange” programs 
worth the time and money they cost? 
__5. The language barrier prevents all 

but a small minority from appre- 
ciating our cultural offerings. 

. We must combat the Soviet prop- 
aganda line that Americans are 
interested only in money. 


Bat 


D. Is it in the best interests of peace 
for diplomatic negotiations to be con- 
ducted openly? 


__7. Open diplomacy can gain the 
backing of public opinion. 

8. Diplomacy is a game for experts 
—not amateurs. 
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E. Should “right-to-work” laws passed 
by some states be repealed? 

__9. Union shops are no more un- 
democratic. than any elected leg- 
islative body. 

__.10. Union membership should be 
left to free choice of the individ- 
ual, 


My score 


ill. More on Maps 


On the line to the left of each of the 
foliowing statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information on 
the map. Each counts 1. Total, 5. 


__.l. The Danube River flows into the 

Black Sea. 

If you were traveling in Austria 

from Graz to Salzburg you would 

be going in a northwesterly di- 

rection. 

. Innsbruck is in a mountainous 
area. 

4. The distance between Vienna 
and Graz is about 100 miles. 

. The distance between Germany 
and Yugoslavia where they lie 
closest to each other is about 300 
miles. 


a 3 


My. score___.___ 


IV. Reading Graphs and Charts 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” if 
there is not sufficient information in the 
graph or chart on which to base a con- 
clusion. Each counts 1. Total, 10. 


__l. The Dow-Jones average reached 
its high for the period covered 
in 1954 


2%. The Dow-Jones average low for 

1945 was about 150. 

The steady rise in the Dow-Jones 

stock averages was due to the 

industrial activity created by 

World War II and the Korean 

War. 

. There was more than a hundred- 
point spread in Dow-Jones stock 
averages in 1953. 

. The Dow-Jones averages given 
in the graph are for both farm 
crops and industrial companies. 

. The high for the 1954-55 period 
for Motorola was oes. 874% per 
share. 

. The low for the 1954-55 period 
for Mullins Manufacturing was 
$19.25 per share. 

. On the day for which the stock 
quotations were given, Munsing- 
wear opened at $35. 

. The reason for net gain in Motor- 
ola stock on the day quoted was 
the knowledge that Motorola 
would declare an extra dividend. 

__.10. Dividends paid by Motor Wheel 

during the period covered were 
$2 per share. 


—3. 


My score___ 


V. Asia and Africa in the News 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the letter 
preceding the word or phrase which 
best completes the sentence. Each 
counts 1. Total, 10. 


__1. For the first time in history the 
nations of Asia and Africa met in 
a. Hong Kong 
b. Casablanca 
ce. Indonesia 
d. New Delhi 

. A country that was not invited to 
the meeting of Asian and African 
nations was 




















a. India 

b. Communist China 

ec. Union of South Africa 
d. Pakistan 


. Islands off the coast of China, 


now held by the Chinese Nation- 
alist are 

a. Formosa and North Korea 

b. Quemoy and Matsu 

c. Yikiangshan and Tachen 

d. Hong Kong and Port Arthur 


. An Asian nation which has tried 


to be neutral in the cold war is 
a. Pakistan 

b. Thailand 

c. Turkey 

d. India 


. The United Nations has investi- 


gated border fighting between 
a. Burma and Communist China 
b. India and Nepal 

c. Turkey and Russia 

d. Israel and Egypt 


. An Asian nation which expressed 


fear of a Communist invasion 
when a recent meeting was held 
in its capital, Bangkok, is 

a. Thailand 

b. Viet Nam 

c. Republic of Indonesia 

d. Federation of Malaya 


. The term apartheid is used to de- 


scribe the racial policy of 

a. the British Commonwealth of 
Nations 

b. the Union of South Africa 

c. the African Gold Coast 

d. Australia 


. All of the following are states in 


Indo-China, except 
a. Southern Viet Nam and North- 
ern Viet Nam 








b. Laos 
c. Cambodia 
d. Tibet 

__9. An Asian republic which has de- 
feated a Communist-led Huk re- 
bellion is the 
a. Philippines 
b. Republic of Indonesia 
c, Burma 
d. Formosa 

__10. A country which was the scene 
of a seven-year war between 
France and Communist-led na- 
tives and which is now experi- « 
encing further unrest is 
a. Algeria 
b. Morocco 
c. Madagascar 
d. Viet Nam 


My score 


Vi. Understanding Cartoons 


Study the cartoons on this page. On 
the line to the left of each of the fol- 
lowing statements, place an “S” if it 
supports the cartoonist’s point of view, 
or an “N” if it does not. Each counts 1. 
Total, 5. 


__1. Two major labor groups are the 
A.F.L. and C.LO. 
There has never been a division 
in the ranks of organized labor. 
There is no likelihood of the 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. merging into 
a single organization. 
The C.1.0. caused a split in the 
ranks of organized labor. 
__5..The A.F.L. has opened negotia- 
tions for the unification of organ- 


ized Jabor. 


—2. 
a ° 


a 


My score 
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Vil. Cold War Alliances 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following countries, place an “A” if it 
is a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization only, a “B” if it is 
a member of both NATO and the West- 
ern European Union, a “C” if it is a 
member of the Southeast Asia Collec- 
tive Defense Organization (SEATO) 
only, and a “D” if it is a country that 
is allied to Russia (“behind the Iron 
Curtain”). Each counts 1. Total, 15. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


6. 
7. Pakistan 


8. 


9 


Australia 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
France 

Greece 
Norway 


Philippines 
Rumania 


—10. Turkey 
—__1l. West Germany 


On the line to the left of the follow- 
ing countries, place a “Y” if it is a 
member of both NATO and SEATO or 
an “N” if it is a member of neither. 


___12. Austria 
__13. India 

—.14. Spain 

_..15. United States 


My score 


Vill. At Home in the United 


States 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the letter 


preceding the word or phrase which 


best 


completes the sentence. Each 


counts 1. Total, 10. 


aon 


. A 


—5. 


A great forward stride was made 
recently in combatting a menace 
to health known as 

a. arteriosclerosis 

b. diphtheria 

c. poliomyelitis 

d. typhus 


. The main issue in the labor ne- 


gotiations between General Mo- 
tors and the United Automobile 
Workers is 


a. a five-cent hourly increase 
b. vacation with pay 

c. equal pay for equal work 
d. a guaranteed annual wage 


. To restrain speculation on the 


stock market, the Federal Re- 
serve Board recently’ 


a. started an investigation of 
stock exchanges 

b. prohibited savings banks from 
purchasing common stocks 

c. raised margin requirements 

d. moved to end speculation of 
any kind in the market 


famous American corporation 
which recently experienced a 
struggle for contro] of its board 
of directors is 

a. Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany 

United States Steel Company 
Ford Motor Company 
Dupont de Nemours and Com- 
pany 

President Eisenhower has encoun- 
tered opposition in his effort to 


b. 
C. 
d. 





obtain extension of the 21-year- 

old 

a. Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act 

b. National Labor Relations Act 

c. Federal Reserve Act 

d. Interstate Commerce Act 


. An amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which 
has figured prominently in discus- 
sion of security measures is the 
a. fifth 

b. fourteenth 

c. eighteenth 

d. twenty-first 


. Both the Miller-Tydings Act and 
the McGuire Act have entered 
the news because Congress is 
considering a bill repealing the 
Federal legislation which makes 
a. the closed shop illegal 

b. minimum wage laws possible 
c, the states responsible for edu- 

cation 
d. “fair-trade” laws possible 


. A metal almost as strong as steel 
and more than twice as strong 
as aluminum which may be a big 
change-maker for the inhabitants 
of the jet age is 

a. copper 

b. titanium 

c. gold 

d. wolfrarg 


. A major group set up to examine 
the way the executive branch of 
our Federal Government works is 


the 


a. Loyalty Review Board 

b. Hoover Commission 

c. Federal Trade Commission 

d. Joint Committee of House and 
Senate on Government Opera- 
tions 


. A White House conference 

scheduled for November of this 

year has been called to set up a 

long-range program for 

a. economic aid to foreign coun- 
tries 


b. guaranteeing the security of 
the nation 

c. raising sufficient taxes to carry 
on the work of the Federal 
Government 

d. education 


My score_____ 


IX. People in the News 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the number 
preceding the correct answer. Each 
counts 2. Total, 20. 


a | 


Who is the U. S. Secretary of 
State? 

a. John F. Dulles 

b. Walter F. George 

c. William F. Knowland 

d. Henry C. Lodge 


. Who is the Speaker of the House 


of Representatives? 
a. Harry F. Byrd 
b. Emanuel Celler 
ce. Sam Rayburn 
d. Carl Vinson 


3. Who is the Independent Senator 


. Who 


from Oregon who recently went 
over to the Democratic side? 

a. Harry Cain 

b. Henry Jackson 

c. Wayne Morse 

d. Richard Neuberger 
is the Senate Majority 
Leader? 

a. Styles Bridges 

b. J. William Fulbright 

c. Lyndon Johnson 

d. Eugene Millikin 


. Who is the Chief Justice of the 


U. S. Supreme Court? 
a. William O. Douglas 
b, Felix Frankfurter 
c. John M. Harlan 

d. Earl Warren 


. Who among the following is not 
now a governor of a state? 

a.- James F. Brynes 

b. Averell Harriman 


c. Goodwin J. Knight 
d. Abraham A. Ribicoff 


__7. Who is the prime minister af 


India? 

a. Mohammed Ali 
b. Pandit Nehru 
c. Syngman Rhee 
d. Marshal Tito 


. Who is the present British prime 


minister? 

a. Richard Butler 

b. Winston Churchill 

ce. Anthony Eden 

d. Walter Monckton + 


. Who among the following is now 


the president of a Latin American 
republic? 

a. Simon Bolivar 

b. Jose Guizado. 

c. Jose Remon 

d. Anastasio Somoza 


__10. Who is the U.S.S.R. prime min- 


ister? 

a. Nicolai Bulganin 
b. Georgi Malenkov 
ec. Nicolai Lenin 

d. Joseph Stalin 


My score, 


X. Familiar Faces 


In the first group of three familiar 


faces, identify each by placing the 
name of the man farthest to the left 
opposite the figure “1” below. Fill in 
the remaining names of the men as they 
appear in the photographs from left to 
right. Each counts 1. Total, 5. 


2; 
2. 


3. 
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E have to take a lot for granted 

these days. Civilization has 
made so much progress in the past 
hundred years that we just can’t keep 
up with all the angles any more. The 
more complicated things get, the 
harder it is to understand them. 

In the old days, anybody could 
understand the ice box. Nowadays the 
electric refrigerator does a better job, 
but it’s not so easy to understand. 

It’s the same way with candles and 
kerosene lamps. When they were 
used for lighting they were easy to 
understand. But electric light is much 
better—and more complicated. 

We're living in an age of spe- 
cialists. It’s just about impossible for 
one person to know everything about 
everything, so he concentrates on one 
thing—he specializes. 

Yes, more and more we're finding 
that even everyday subjects are not 
as simple as they used to be, or we 
thought they were. And, for that 





reason, we have to depend more and 


more on other people—the specialists, - 


that is—for the facts. 

Is that good? Well, it isn’t bad. 
And in one respect it’s very good 
indeed. For if the specialists work as 
a team, they can do a better job than 
any one of them could do alone. And 
by the pooling of knowledge, we can 
carry on to much greater accomplish- 
ments than we could as lone wolves. 


Building on Foundations 


For we build on the foundations 
laid down for us by our ancestors. 
Edison and other pioneers provided 
such a foundation in electricity. 
Others following in their footsteps, 
built better and better machines and 
devices, worked out better and better 
ways of doing things electrically. 

It’s the same thing in all fields 
of knowledge—physics, chemistry, 
metallurgy, mediciue, law, civil engi- 
neering, math, and so on, By pooling 





his knowledge, man sets himself apart 
from animals and uses the brains 
which God gave him. 

Yes, we have to take other people’s 
word for things. We can’t know 
everything ourselves, so we accept 
what others tell us. 

But, on the other hand, we can’t 
just swallow everything that anybody 
tells us. Or we can’t be like those 
people who believe whatever they 
see in print. 

All right, you say; then what are 
you to believe? You know you can’t 
accept everything anybody tells you 
as fact. And when you hear conflicting 
reports about something, which one 
do you believe—if any? 

The answer, of course, is that you 
have to do some thinking for yourself. 
And that brings up another problem: 
How can you be sure you use the best 


oe 
robably the best answer to” that 
one is general education, in addition 








to the specialized kind. Not only do 
you have to specialize in your own 
field if you want to compete with the 
other fellow, but you also have to get 
a good background of general, all- 
around education so you can use the 
best judgment in everyday life. With 
such a background, you can use the 
intelligence you were born with to 
decide when to believe one thihg, 
when to believe another, or when to 
decide that the truth is somewhere in 
between. 


Importance of Economics 


For instance, let’s take economics. 
Although there are a lot of subjects 
we ought to have some kind of gen- 
eral knowledge about, economics is 
one of the most important. Some of 
the toughest arguments are in this 
field. 

You don’t have to be a brain to 
know something about economics. It 
doesn’t have to be hard to understand. 
It can be very simple, and very inter- 
esting. And everybody should know 
something about it. 

For economics deals with the things 
we need or want in life—what the 
economists call goods and services. It 
goes into such matters as how many 
of these goods and services there are, 
how they get from where they grow 
or are made to where they are used, 
what it takes to make them valuable 
to us, how much they cost, and so on. 
Economics can be as close to you as 
buying an automatic electric toaster, 
or it can be as remote from you as 
international negotiations over Near 
East oil fields. 

tt. 
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Much of the fundamental disagree- 
ment between the free world and 
Russian communism is over questions 
of economics. Most of us think of it 
as a question of freedom versus 
slavery—and we're right—but that’s 
not all it is. One of the roots of the 
disagreement is the question of how 
goods and services will be produced, 
who gets them, and who does what. 
Many of us believe that those subjects 
have brought about much of the 
trouble in other matters like the right 
of free speech, the right to think as 
one pleases, or the right to worship 
God in one’s own way. 


Most of the controversial issues in 
local and national politics are eco- 
nomic issues. A depression, for ex- 
ample, is a matter of economics, and 
one party may mgke a political issue 
out of it by saying that another party 
caused it. Another subject which in- 
volves-economies is public ownership 
versus private ownership. And eco- 
nomics has a great deal to do with 
such things as taxes, minimum wages, 


and good schools. 


Still another very important subject 
of argument these days is the question 
of industry or business on the one 
hand, and organized labor on the 
other. If labor leaders say industry is 
making too much profit and should 
pay higher wages instead, whereas 
management says it can’t afford to 
pay higher wages, it comes down to 
a question of economics again. And 
if you don’t know anything about the 
economics involved, you wonder 
who’s right. 

So, as we said before, the only way 
you can really think for yourself on 
such matters is to learn more about 
them. If you don’t get some “funda- 
mental education in economics, you'll 
never know whom to believe. When 
an economic subject is being dis- 
cussed, your views won’t be worth 
much unless you know something 
about it. 


Some Examples 


That doesn’t mean that each of us 
has to become a specialist in eco- 
nomics. But at least yor can learn 
something about the subject—enough 
to help you think for yourself when 
you need to. 

For instance, do you know what 
money really is? Do you, like so many 
other people, think that money is 
valuable for its own sake? If you do, 
then you don’t know much about 
economics. You can’t have a really 
good understanding of money without 
learning something about economics. 


Or, to take another example, con- 
sider the profits of a business. Do you 
know what they really are? Do you 
think profit is ®hat the owners take 
out of the business for themselves? 
Do you think profit is all the money 
the business takes in over and above 
the cost of running the business? Or 
do you think it’s something in be- 
tween those two? If you just don’t 
know, you ought to learn someting 
about economics, for the subject of 
profit is a very important one in this 
country today. 


Other Subjects, Too 


What’s true of economics is also 
true of other subjects. By making 
yourself acquainted with some of the 
fundamental things about science— 
say astronomy—you don’t have to 
take it completely on faith when, for 
example, the astronomers tell you that 
the stars are really suns like our own, 
but much farther away. You can 
understand in a general way how the 
astronomers know this, even if you 
don’t go through all the business of 
proving it yourself, every step of 
the way. 























For it really doesn’t take much 
familiarity with technical subjects to 
give you enough general understand- 
ing of them to make it easier for you 
to think for yourself. And once you 
have that familiarity, and can think 


for yourself about subjects, you'll 
have a better understanding of how 
scientists and engineers can provide 
us with so many wonderful things in 
our modern civilization—things like 
radio and TV, synthetic materials, 
and silicones; construction miracles 
in giant dams and mighty bridges; 
the wisdom to solve problems with 
uncanny computers; the research that 
promises to harness the power locked 
in the atom; the techniques in auto- 
mation which are producing for us 
more and better things for less 
money—and which employ more 
people in doing it. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
















.. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
te opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 











Open vs. Secret Diplomacy 
Dear Editor: 


In the April 13 issue of Senior Scho- 
lastic a pro and con discussion involving 
the Yalta papers appeared. 

I feel that the Yalta documents being 
revealed was one of the most important 
incidents of the year. Can you imagine 
the fix We would be in if all our actions 
with other nations were done secretly. 

Secrecy may and does flourish in 
Communist countries but not in a de- 
mocracy. The U. S. would be a land of 
distrust if secret conferences were con- 
stantly in session. Democratic countries 
thrive on open diplomacy and trust. 



















should exist to a certain point 
but, like our voting system, the results 
should be revealed. I feel that the Yalta 
conference’s results should have reached 
the public’s ears long before this. 


Karol McCay 
Jr. H. S. 80 
Bronx, New York 


Dear Editor: 


We should remember that some of 
the world’s best negotiations have been 
done in secret. Let us not forget that 
the Constitution of the United States 
was written “behind closed doors.” 


Jane Chontow 
Bronxville (N. Y.) H. S. 


Cultural Ambassadors 
Dear Editor: 


Let me be the first to disagree with 
the idea of Congress appropriating 
money to send American actors and 
actresses to foreign lands. . . . Doesn't 
Congress realize most of us in America 
have never seen these great plays and 
operas. Please let’s stop this waste of 
money. 

Bill Stewart, Jr. 
Morgan High School 
Hartselle, Alabama 














In 1790, guests a? New York City’s 
only hotel had to 


bring their own 
VEGETABLES 


and pay extra 
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Taday 


Fresh, canned and frozen vegetables of 
all kinds are available everywhere. A 
good nutritional rule is to eat two 
servings of cooked vegetables and a raw 
salad every day. Fi 























Good News 
Dear Editor: 


In our American History class we 
have quite a discussion on the world 
news that appears in the Senior Scho- 
lastic. I feel that all of the topics and 
articles are very informative and well 
written. 

I myself also enjoy reading the short 
articles such as “Boy dates Girl,” “Say 
What You Please,” and I especially en- 
joy doing the crossword puzzles. 

Nancy Styers 
Fayetteville (W. Va.) H. S: 


Don’t Withdraw from U. N. 
Dear Editor: 


I agree: don’t withdraw from the 
United Nations. Everything that goes 
on on this earth concerns us. If other 
nations bicker among themselves and 
start wars we will get hurt, too. When 
Hitler was trying to become dictator of 
the world he did not except the neutral 
nations, 

Yes, Russia may want a war that, it 
seems to me, is a carefully laid plan to 
trap the United States. Why fight Rus- 
sia if peace can be accomplished with- 
out war? Think of the millions of people 
who will be unnecessarily hurt. But if 
fight we must, I say, more power to us. 
The U. N. is judge and jury for the 
world. It settles the disputes that arise, 
and it is trying to prevent any more 
catastrophes like World Wars I and II. 
People the world over look for freedom 
from oppression. The U.N. is their hope 
for world peace. 

Susan Jackson 
North Marion Union H. §S. 
Aurora, Oregon 


More Strength, Less Weight 
Dear Editor: 


In the April 6, 1955, issue of Senior 
Scholastic 1 found what I think is a 
mistake in “Titan of Metals,” on page 
13. In the first column you.stated “Tita- 
nium is as strong as steel but 40 per 
cent lighter. It’s more than twice as 
strong as aluminum, although much 
heavier.” In the middle of the last para- 
graph on that same subject you stated, 
“Also, a plane put together with tita- 
nium rivets weighs about 1,000 pounds 
less than one built with alumium rivets.” 
Did you not contradict yourself in these 
weight statements? 

Peter H. Proton 
Garfield Twp. H. S. 
Engadinz, Mich. 


(Checking reveals that fewer rivets 
would be used; hence, less weight. We 
should have made that clearer in the 
article.—Editors ) 










Fifty million times a day 
at home, at work or on the way 


There’s 
nothing yz. 
i 


1. You feel its 
LIVELINESS. 


2. You taste its 
BRIGHT GOODNESS. 


3. You experience 
PERFECT REFRESHMENT. 


See Eddie Fisher on “Coke Time”—NBC Television twice each week coprateut 1998, THE COCA" 





“ee IS YOUR IDEA OF THE 
IDEAL PARENT?” How do you 
picture the perfect Mom or Dad, or 
both? 

The quaiity you mentioned most 
often by far was understanding. Next 
you asked for companionship—par 
who enjoy doing things with you. Sur- 
prisingly enough, yau want and expect 
the ideal parent to be a strict disci- 





An ideal parent is one to whom you 
can go with confidence; one who is in- 
terested in your smallest problem; one 
who has time to reason things out with 
you and never says, “I haven't time to 
talk to you now.” 


I'm all for parents who enjoy doing 
things with their children. They show 
an interest in their son’s or daughter's 
projects and problems, and help out 
when they can. The really ideal parents 
are those who don’t have time but still 
make time for their children. 

Levise Vandekeachore 
St. Joseph H. S. 


‘ 

The ideal parent sets the right ex- 
ample for his children. He’s truthful 
and honest, and his children learn, from 
watching him, to be the same. He brings 
the children up in a religious home, and 
teaches them to believe in God, read 
the Bible, and pray. Above all, he prac- 
tices what he preaches. 

Pat Collier 


Milby H. S. 
Houston, Tex. 


I like and respect the parent who can 
take a firm stand on the word “no.” 
Many times, I’ve later thanked my 
mother and father because they said 
“no” and then stuck to it. 

Gilbert Ray 
Catholic Central H. $. 
North Troy, N. Y. 


Here’s why I think my own parents 
are ideal: They let me have’my friends 
over any time, and the icebox is almost 
always ours to raid. All my dates like 
to come to my house, because my par- 
ents always take time to make them feel 
welcome and comfortable. 

Mother keeps the house looking neat, 
and I love planning my parties with 
her, because she always has a backlog 
of good ideas. Living at my house is 
fun, and that’s the way it should be, | 
think. 

Virginia Stukey 
Reading (Mich.) H. S. 


plinarian, as lovg as you know why 
"re being disciplined. And last, you 
it parents who trust you. You men- 
many more qualities, of course, 

but those were the “big four.” 

A happy note: At least half of you 
said, “Ideal parents? My own mom 
and dad!” 

That, in essence, is what you said. 
Here’s how some of you said it: 


Probably the most important charac- 
teristic of good parents is that they love 
and respect each other and get along 
well together. If they're happy, their 
children probably will be, too. No one 
can be a good parent if he’s vonstautly 
bickering and arguing with his wife. 
Love is the only thing that can make a 
home a happy one. 

Jim Whiteley 


Salinas Union H., $. 
Salinas, Calif. 


I would consider a father ideal if he 
enjoyed taking me fishing and hunting; 
if he liked to come home to his family 
in the evening instead of going to meet- 
ings or out with friends. 

I would consider a mother idee] if I 
could sit and talk with her as if she 
were my age; if she enjoyed making the 
house attractive and cooking good 
meals; if she had a sense of humor, and 
seemed to understand when I failed 
sometimes to do as I should. 

They'd both be ideal if they went 
with me to church on Sunday, and 


enjoyed going for long rides in the 
country after Sunday dinner. 
Jimmy Stafford 
Milby H. S. 
Houston, Tex. 


Ideal parents (1) seem to sense when 
something is troubling their children 
and try to help them work things out 
for themselves; (2) treat all the chil- 
dren in the family fairly and equally; 
(3) take part in some school and church 
activities with their children; (4) allow 
and encourage their children to bring 
friends home; (5) provide love and 
understanding all the time. 


The ideal parent respects his teen- 
ager as a person and values his opinions 
on family matters. He never ridicules, 
and always respects the young person’s 
need for privacy. He guides the young 
person toward right decisions, instead 
of forcing them on him. He doesn’t 
push his child into activities for which 
he has no talent nor interest, and he 


(Continued on page 30) 





Next “Jam Session” question: 

“CONSTRUCT A GOOD ‘CODE 
OF BEHAVIOR’ FOR TEEN- 
AGERS.” Give lots of thought to 
the values which are of real impor- 
tance to teen-agers. 

This time we're asking you to 
write your “Jam Session” letters as a 
class, instead of individually. Send 
those letters by June 10 to “Jam Ses- 
sion,” Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New- York 36, N. Y. 
Include your class (teacher and pe- 
riod), school, city, and state. 

To help you get started on those 
letters, here are ten “Teen-Age Com- 
mandments” compiled by 4,000 stu- 
dent delegates of the Federation of 
Archdiocesan High Schools and re- 
leased in San Francisco, Calif. From 
several thousand rules ori 
submitted, the students narrowed 
them down to the following ten: 

1, Stop and think before you 
drink. 





2. Don’t let your parents down; 
they brought you ap. 

3. Be humble enough to obey. 
You will be giving orders yourself 
some day. 

4. At the first moment turn away 
from unclean thinking—AT THE 
FIRST MOMENT. 

5. Don’t show off when driving. 
If you want to race, go to Indian- 
apolis. 

6. Choose a date who would make 
a good mate. 

7. Go to church faithfully. The 
Creator gives us the week. Give Him 
back an hour. 

8. Choose your companions care- 
fully. You are what they are. 

9. Avoid “following the crowd.” 
Be an engine, not a caboose. 

10. Or even better—keep the orig- 
inal Ten Commandments. 

See you next week, with the last 
“Boy dates Girl” of the school year. 

—Gay Heap 











Down en the Farm 


By Alan Lazer, Beaver High School, Bluefield, W. Va. 
* Starred words refer to the farm 
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Students are invited to 
subm't original cross- 
word puzzles for publi- 
cation in Scholastic 
Magazines. Each puzzle 
should be built around 
one subject, which may 
be drawn from History, 
Art, Science, or any other 
field of knowledge. Max- 
imum about 50 words. of 
which at least 10 must 
be relcted to the & 4 
For each puzzle published 
we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle de- 
sign, definitions, answers 
on separate sheets, de- 


EP" Sa" ceangneet’ by | - Father Neptune bewailed: 


in, and statement by 
student that the puzzle Re ap 

is ver and his own Ke | m at sea... 
pete gen eA gn © This old beard’s such 
p wong oo ne ; ye 

, school, an ade. <) 

Address Puzzle Editor, . a nuisance to mer 
Sele Shen ee © — Then a fish swimming by 
N. Y. Answers in next a Said “Give these a try ° 


issue. 
= _ Now his face is as smooth 
a d a as can be! 


| 


. Where hay and grain are stored. . To change. 
. Females of bovine family. . To regret. CLOSE-UP 
. Brief calm, hush. . National Labor: Relations Board BRUSHLESS 
. To drill aera ge LATHER CREAM 
, . Kind of grain that grows on long ‘ 
2. Metric measure of capacity. oan. texturized for 
. Reddish brown and gray horses. . Gold (Spanish). smoother 
. Digit of the foot. . Form threads into fabric. shaving [9° 
. Man’s name. . Lowest female voice. 
. Compete. . Makes use of. 
Belong? . Debts. 
- Retangng $0, us. . Long cylinder where fodder is 
. Altitude (abbr.). stored. 
. Small enclosures. . Number of players on baseball 
. Chemical symbol for sodium. team. 


. Overhead railroad. . Egy ptian sun god. 
. Where. 


, Swine. . Harsh breathing during sleep. 

. Fruit. . Farmers wait until their cattle are 
2. Second tone of musical scale. —____________ before selling. 

. Frequency modulation (abbr.). . Length of life. 


_— brush grows on west- . Fairy. > 
ern farms and prairies . A mixture of meal and water for 


ot Mir livestock. 

. Meat P< farm animal. . Every year the farmer and his 

. Turn soil over. family attend the state ___ 

. Suffix meaning full of. ‘ Scotia. , 
pe LENTHERIC 


. Arithmetic (abbr.). . Female farm animals. 


. Large web-footed fowl. AFTER SHAVE LOTION 
. Hour (abbr.). Brisk and tangy... in handy 


. Greenish one-celled water plants. 9. Mountain (abbr.). grip, non-slip pinch bottle... 
. Lawful. joo 


- Mark or speck. . To remove harmful plants, ghee tut 
. On a farm acres are a measure 44. On top of 
of _____ 45. To hurt. 
. Small powerful motor vehicle. 48: Monkey. 
. Important dairy product. 50. Hawaiian wreath. 




















































































































. First woman. 
. Cereal grass. 
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A GRAFLEX* 22 CAN 
HELP PAY YOUR WAY! 


It’s easy to earn money with a 
Graflex 22. Here’s an ideal camera 
for yearbook and class annual por- 
traits and for photographing couples 
at dances, parties and bazaars. Its 
quick, easy loading, fast focusing 
and rapid film transport make it 
perfect for sequence shots. 


The ground glass focusing of this 
twin-lens reflex lets you see your pic- 
ture full size before you take it. 
You're always sure of a good shot. 
The professional quality 85 mm. lens 
gives every negative corner-to-cor- 
ner detail. 


Low cost roll film helps you operate 
at a real profit. You get twelve 214” 
x 214” pictures on every roll. 


For other ways to make 
© profit os a high school 
or college photographer, 
mail the coupon for a 
FREE copy of “How to 
Make Money With oa 
Grafiex Prize-Winning 
Canera.” 


GRAFLE X:® 


r —— FS mo 
Dept. SC-11, Graflex, inc., Rochester 8, N, Y- 
Please send me ao FREE copy of “How to 


Make Money With o Graflex Prize- Winning 
Cameras.” 
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Pilot's Choice 
(Continued from page 19) 


at the foam churned up by the wind, 
and shivered. Then he glanced ahead 
as Tyler banked the plane into the 
final leg of the search. 

A sudden red glow reached up to 
the gray sky for, a minute before it 
snuffed out. Brady stiffened in his seat. 
It could be only one thing—a Very 
shell. He took over the controls and 
headed for the spot, angling toward the 
sea. At fifty feet the ocean’s surface 
was restless. Long, rolling swells moved 
under the wind-driven waves on the 
surface. 

The plane passed over the raft be- 
fore the men in the after-station spotted 
it. One man sat on the raft and waved 
weakly as the plane circled. Another 
man lay motionless, face down. 

Brady, ready to give the order for 
a drop of supplies and a raft, stopped. 
Supplies and another raft wouldn’t help 
much. Brady circled lower. At fifteen 
feet the waves reached up and licked 
the hull of the seaplane. Brady felt the 
crew waiting. 

It was his decision, his responsi- 
bility. There wasn’t a man alive who 
would blame him for dropping what 
supplies he could and returning to the 
base to report the raft’s position. A ship 
could be here within twenty-four hours 
to pick up the survivors. There were 
five men in his crew. What right had 
he to risk an open-sea landing? 

Brady felt his skin tighten and the 
cold sink through his flight jacket. It 
would be tough to land the plane safely 
in the angry water below. Anc with two 
more men weighing down the plane, it 
would be even tougher making the 
take-off. In weather like this it was 
almost impossible. Too many things 
could go wrong. 


Ht: looked at the raft again. The man 
below waved uncertainly. As Brady 
watched, water poured over the raft, 
and the man dropped his hand to hold 
on. Brady knew the answer then. It 
seemed as if he’d known it all along, 
only he had been afraid to admit it. 
Two men were in the ocean below in 
a raft. Two men who didn’t have a 
chance against the approaching storm. 
He had to help them—there was no 
choice. Brady felt the chill of the cold 
ocean spray as he signaled for Floats 
Down. 

The plane dropped onto the ocean 
with an agonizing jolt. 

Tyler unfastened his safety belt and 
crawled aft with the line. The plane 
shuddered as a wave swept against 
the cockpit. In the navigator’s compart- 
ment the radioman and the two me- 








chanics were ankle deep in water, 
trying to plug the leaks in the hull 
where a line of rivets had come loose. 
Brady heard the faint report of the 
gun:and saw the line fly out to the raft. 

Another wave washed across the 
cabin, and the port engine started to 
spit. Brady jiggled the throttle until it 
sputtered and held. Aft, the putt-putt 
worked steadily, but the water was 
still rising. Looking back, Brady saw 
Tyler drag the second man out of the 
raft and slam the after-station blister. 

Tyler scrambled into the cockpit. 
His clothes were plastered to his body. 
His hand reached for the throttles, 

“Men aboard?” Brady asked. 

“Yes, sir.” - 

“Let’s go.” 

Brady felt the plane settle in the 
water as Tyler jammed the throttles for- 
ward. The plane plunged through one 
wave. Theu a rolling wall of water hit 
sideways, and the PBY stopped dead. 
Now seven men were floating in the 
water instead of just two. 


QO orm the water was almost up 
to Brady’s cockpit window. In the navi- 
gation station it had reached the board- 
walk. Brady looked back. The men 
were watching him. He looked at Tyler. 
Tyler sat stiffly on his seat, his face 
white, his eyes fixed on the gray waves 
breaking low over the bow. A trickle 
of water edged in the cockpit window, 
and the bow sunk lower. Brady grabbed 
the wheel. 

“Come on, Tyler. Throttle.” 

The first two waves were light. Then 
Brady saw the rolling swell moving 
down on them, and he felt a chill of 
terror. Almost instinctively he skidded 
the plane around until it paralleled the 
swell. 

The swell started to move out from 

underneath, but Brady turned the 
plane until the bow hung over the 
edge of the crest, the hull splitting the 
roll of water. The controls started to 
respond as the plane picked up speed, 
riding the wave. The bow lifted higher 
in the water. Then a cross-current hit 
the swell, and the plane was thrown 
into the air. It hung heavily above the 
water for a minute before Brady lev- 
eled out and started the slow climb to 
safety. 
At three hundred feet Brady handed 
the controls over to Tyler. Brady sank 
back in his seat, conscious for the first 
time of the ache in his legs, the wet 
flight jacket on his back. He shivered 
and forced himself to stop thinking 
about the icy water below, about how 
they almost hadn’t made it. Wearily 
he squeezed down from the cockpit. 
After he checked on the survivors the 
job would be done— 

Aft, one of the survivors was lying 














on a bunk, covered with a blanket. 
The other man was lifting a cup of 
coffee to trembling lips. ' 

“Thanks, Lieutenant,” he said. “Glad 
you made it.” 

“Yeah. I'm glad we all made it. Your 
buddy all right?” 

“He’s starting to come around.” 

“We've got a corpsman back at the 
base. We'll hit Attila in about three 
hours.” 

“Where did you say?” 

“Why—our base—Attila Atoll.” 

The man stared at Brady. “You... 
you didn’t get the message from base 
radio?” 

“Message?” 

“They've been calling for the last 
hour. A tidal wave hit Attila—the base 
is under water. Your relief crew barely 
made it off in time.” 

“Our radio’s been out.” Brady then 
straightened and looked at the man. 
“But . . . but how did you get the 
message?” 

“We picked it up on the emergency 
set in the raft. Guess we're paying our 
way this trip.” 

Brady turned and hauled himself 
back into the cockpit. “Give me the 
map,” he told Tyler. “We're . heading 
for Johnston.” 


Bau sat in his seat and stared at 
the map—at the little dot marked Attila. 
If he’d called off the search, the men 
now safe in back would still be below, 
helpless in the raft. He and his crew 
would be circling the area that used 
to be Attila Atoll—circling without a 
radio. Only there would be no base— 
just the same gray ocean that was be- 
low them now. In an hour they'd have 
hed no gas to go to an alternate base. 
They'd have searched for Attila until 
their plane ran out of gas—then plunged 
into the ocean. 

Now there was enough fuel left to 
get to Johnston Island, all because the 
men they’d saved had happened to pick 
up a message. Brady wondered, re- 
membered something he’d read once. 
Not about flying, but about men and 
their need for each other. Something 
about no man being an island. 





Reprinted by permission of Willis Kings- 
ly Wing. Reprinted from This Week 
Magazine, copyright 1954 by United 
Newspapers Magazine Corporation. 


Skunk Trap 


A lady telephoned Police Constable 
Crawford in Owen Sound, Ontario, to 
report a skunk in her cellar. “Make a 
trail of breadcrumbs from the basement 
to the yard and wait for the skunk to 
follow it outside,” advised Crawford. 
A little later the woman called back: “I 
did what you told me. Now I've got 
two skunks in my cellar.” 





Wall 8t. Journal 
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Variety Show 
Jill: “The man I marry must shine in- 
company, be musical, tell jokes, sing, 
dance, and stay home.” 
Bill: “You don’t want a husband—you 
want a TV set!” 


Proof 
Son: “But, Dad, don’t you believe 
two can live as cheaply as one?” 
Dad: “Sure, your mother and I are 
living as cheaply as you.” 


McCall Spirit - Folks 
ome FO: 
Acute Story Ouch! 
Doctor: “Young lady, you have acute “Where have you been lately, Dr. 
appendicitis.” Jekyll?” *S 
Young lady: “I have pretty legs, too.” “Hyding.” 


Westlake Bugle Stetson U. Reporter 














Ps 


»> “Thad 
a flat tire, 
Judy" 


“I won't be there until 
about 9, but we'll still get to 


the dance on time.” 


“Gee, Tom, thanks for phoning. 
I can use the extra time. 


Where are you now?” 


“Just a few miles from your house. 
Right near one of these new 
outdoor phone booths — that’s 


where I am now, calling you.” 





It’s thoughtful to let people 

know when you’re going to arrive 
—and telephoning is the easy, 

quick way to get in touch with them, 
To let your parents know you 
arrived safely in a distant town— 
to thank your hostess for a party 
—it’s smart to use the telephone! 


GT. 
> 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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WALLET SIZE 
I’ fjend ship 
photos 


PLUS 10¢ SHIPPING 


FROM ONE POSE 
limited offer 





graduation 

portrait 

(or other photograph or snapshot) 
So lovely — yet so low in price — to give to 
friends, classmates, relatives, to use for col- 
lege, passport, employment or other applica- 
tions. 244" x 344” on luxurious double-weight 
portrait paper, finest satin finish. 
ORDER BY MAIL — MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
For each 25 Friendship Photos from one pose, 
just send $1.10 with picture or negative 
(which will be returned unharmed). Minimum 
order $1. Your money back if you're not 
delighted. 


REI Det, 15 
Quincy 69, Massachusetts 
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Nice Guys Finish First! 


VER notice how many big league 

managers and players keep yelping 
about “guts” and “desire to win” and 
“hating to lose”? 

That great sportsman, Leo Durocher, 
claims that “nice guys finish last.” In 
other words, you've got to be a rat 
to win. 

Jackie Robinson throws a bat into 
the stands, starts a rhubarb every third 
day, and excuses it all with, “If I’m 
a trouble maker . . . it’s because I can’t 
stand losing.” 

Casey Stengel dotes on Billy Martin 
because “he’s got the guts of a burglar.” 

Eddie £.anky is adored because he'll 
use “every trick in the book” to win. 

It’s amazing how many fans—real 
nice people—“go” for this sort of stuff. 
They'll overlook all sorts of rowdyism 
on the grounds that “Zeke is just a 
great ball player who hates to lose.” 

Everybody seems to worship the 
“Zekes” of baseball—the “hatesto-lose” 
boys. This is downright ridiculous. 
For heaven’s sake, who LOVES to lose? 
Who even LIKES it? 

In all my experience, I've yet to 
meet an athlete who didn’t want to win. 
But just because some fellows can lose 
without throwing a fit is no cause for 
belittlement. Somebody’s GOT to lose, 
and heaven help us if we can’t teach 
our athletes to lose graciously. 








TRY FOR A FREE 2-YEAR 


Starring in 20th 
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ART SCHOLARSHIP WORTH $335°° 


Imagine, two years of free training for a 
fascinating career in advertising art or illvs- 
trating! 

This $335.00 Scholarship is offered by a 
school famous among artists—world’s larg- 
est home study art school. Graduates include 
many artists earning big money y. 

You're trained by professional! artists. You 
get individual coaching — plus a complete 
Drawing Outfit—and an Art Library of illus- 
trated textbooks to which more than 40 
leading artists have contributed. 


Draw Mitzi Gayner’s head 5 inches high. Use 
pencil only. All drawings must be received by 
June 30, 1955. None returned. Winner notified. 
Amateurs only. Our students not eligible. Mail 
your drawing today! 
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Please enter my drawing in your 
June contest. (PLEASE PRINT) Occupati 
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The great fault in our thinking is 
that we tend to respect the sorehead 
who goes into a tantrum every time he’s 
crossed or frustrated. This, we believe, 
is the mark of the champion—the fellow 
who never stops trying, the fellow with 
“desire to win.” 

I say—hogwash! Nine rhubarbs out of 
ten are started by players with little 
respect for authority and no control 
over their emotions—or by simple- 
minded “showboats” who delight in 
posing as “fighting” ball players. 

Baseball’s accent on ~ “fight” is 
puzzling. The sport doesn’t compare 
with football and basketball in body 
contact. And it isn’t nearly so gruelling 
as track. Yet the players make five 
times as much noise about “fight.” 

It makes us suspicious. It could well 
be that all the yelping and fighting is 
just a cover-up for a lack of talent, a 
lack of ideals, or a lack of mind. 

You can have these guys. 
the “nice guys”—whether they finish, 
third, fourth, or last. I'll go an admir- 
ing the fellows who do their best with- 
out fanfare or chest beating, who play 
the game by the rules, who win like 
men and lose like men. 


Gunga Willie 


You may talk o Ruth and Cobb 

When you're gassin’ on the job 

About the baseball stars of timeless 
fame; 

But when it comes to whizzes, 

There's a guy who never fizzes, 

Who is always comin’ through to win 
the game! 

For it’s din, din, din, 

When our Willie pulls ’em in 

After tacin’ to the fence in deepest 
center. 

He can hit and he can throw, 

Catch ’em like DiMaggio. 

What a load of arsenic to have against 
ya! 


California Here We Come! 


> You've got to hand it to California— - 


the Golden State surely turns out those 
athletes. 
players, the greatest track stars, and 
the most hall players. 

A check of the 16 big league clubs 
reveals that 142 players come from 
California. Next in line is Pennsylvania 
with 98. Then come New York and 
Ohio with 63 and €%, respectively. 
llinois has 57, and Missouri, Michigan, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and North Carolina 


I'll take. 


It produces the best tennis , 
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Meet tne greatest hign school runner in 
the land—Bill Swisshelm, of Santa Ana 
(Calif.) H.S. He ovens the national rec- 
ord for the 180-yard low hurdles (18.7 
sec.) and has done 9.7 for 100 yards, 20.8 
for 220 yards, and 1:29.1 in a half-mile 
relay—all tremendous timings. 


follow in that order with totals ranging 
from 50 to 23. 

The Yankees and Pirates lead the 
California parade w:th 11 native. sons 
each. Boston and Cleveland are next 
in line with eight apiece. 

Climate, of course, is part of the an- 
swer. But not all. For example, Florida 
has just as good a climate—in fact, 
most of the clubs train there. Yet the 
state has produced only two players. 
As important as the California climate 
is the fact that the state has a terriffic 
high school program. 


The Phony Homer 


p I agree with the experts who claim 
that the National League is far superior 
to the American. Where the National 
has six strong clubs, the American 
boasts just three. I also agree that the 
National has the heavier hitters. But 
the home run statistics are misleading. 

National sluggers clouted 1,114 four- 
baggers last year, while American hit- 
ters slugged just 879. Were they that 
much better? I say no. What you have 
to remémber is that the National 
League has two “joke” ball parks—the 
Polo Grounds and Ebbets Field. You 
can practically blow a ball into the 
stands in those parks. 

To make it worse, Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Louis have shortened 
their fields, so that home runs now 
come a dime a dozen. In fact, Cincin- 
nati’s Crosley Field has become the 
home run heaven of the big leagues. 


That’s a shame. It cheapens the 
home run and cheapens the game. Sure, 


‘people like home runs. But not by the 


carload. How can you respect the 
homer records of fellows like Ted Klus- 
zewski, Ed Mathews, Willie Mays, and 
Duke Snider when you know that the 
club owners are making it easier and 
easier for them every year? 

It’s one thing when the park is just 
built small—like Ebbets Field and the 
Polo Grounds. That’s just unfortunate. 
But it’s something else when the hun- 
gry club owners start tearing down 
screens and moving in fences—as in 
Cincinnati and St. Louis. 

Until they stop such cheap stunts, 
I'll go on ‘believing that a homer in 
the American League is worth at least 
a home and a half in the National. 


Hoop Hot Shot 


Latest hot shot to come out of 
basketball-crazy Kentucky is Johnny 
Cox of Hazard High School. The 
slender 6-4 whiz scored 1,026 points 
in 35 games for a grand average of 
29.3, then piloted Hazard to the state 
crown by tallying 127 points in four 
state tourney games—a new scoring 
record, f 

Where will he go after graduating? 
Tll bet my typewriter against a pair 
of socks that he winds up at the U. of 
Kentucky! (Credit for the scoop on 
Johnny goes to Ben Fitzpatrick, an 8th 
grade pupil in Hazard.) 


Pros and Con 


>» On the subject of basketball, did you 
happen to see the draft choices of the 
pros last month? The first choices went 
pretty much according to form. Phila- 
delphia grabbed Tom Gola; Rochester, 
Maurice Stokes; Milwaukee, Dick 
Ricketts; New York, Ken Sears; Minne- 
apolis, Dick Garmaker; Fort Wayne, 
Johnny Horan; and Syracuse, Ed Con- 
lin. 

Boston? Hold your hats, folks: The 
Celtics picked—Ed Lustacoff! Yeah, I 
had never heard of him either. He was 
a real sleeper. But I hear he’s a fine 
ball player—a big powerful rebounder 
from Oregon. And rebounding is just 
what the Celtics need. 

You might be interested to know 
that the pros aren’t just interested in 
a player's height. They want to know 
about his weight, too. The pro game is 
far rougher than the college game, 
and you have to have some beef to give 
and take it. Another thing: The pros 
play 72 games a season and the. skinny 
fellows have a habit of wearing out 
toward the end. 


One for the Books 


>» Most of you sports fans do a lot of 
reading during the year, but unfortu- 
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nately don’t get to know about all the 
books that keep coming out week after 
week. If you're interested in getting a 
complete catalogue of ALL sports books, 
write to SportShelf, 10 Overlook Ter- 
race, New York 33, N. Y. Enclose a 
dime (10¢) for postage. The catalogue 
contains about 1,500 titles covering all 
the different sports, both fiction and 
non-fiction. 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





“the perfect pivot’’ 


TIMING— pivoting, 
whipping the ball 
to “‘first’’ for that 
“win killing’’ is a 
»sample of the 
speedy, precision 
play baseball de- 
@ mands. And it also 
demands the com- 
fortable sure sup- 
port of a Bike 
Supporter. 


All top athletes 

know the value of 

a good supporter in 

me preventing tiring 
F strain in the vital 
zone. More athletes 


have worn Bike than - ~ 


any other brand. Weat 

Bike! There's a 
Bike Support for every 
sport, right where you buy 
your sporting goods. 


Athletic Supporters 
y THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 





POPULAR FAVORS FOR 

CHILDREN'S PARTIES— 

HEALTHFUL SUN-MAID 
RAISINS ! 


@ Ask your grocer for the 
SUN-MAID 6-PACK. Six pocket 
packages just right for between meal snacks 


NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 
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1'1"'“Tops, don't miss. “11“Good. 


MW iFair. Save your money. 


MiMi INTERRUPTED MELODY 
(M-G-M. Produced by Jack Cum- 
mings. Directed by Curtis Bernhardt.) 


About twelve years ago Marjorie 
Lawrence was one of the top stars~of 
the Metropolitan Opera. Suddenly, on 
a South American tour, she was struck 
by polie. This inspiring film biography 
is the story of her life and her cour- 
ageous battle to make her way back to 
the world of music. 

As Marjorie Lawrence, Eleanor Par- 
ker contributes her finest performance. 
Glenn Ford is also excellent as her loyal, 
understanding husband. The splendid 
American soprano Eileen Farrell sings 
for Miss Parker in the film’s many 
operatic arias. 


MiMi CELL 2455, DEATH ROW. (Co- 
lumbia. Produced by Wallace Mac- 
Donald. Directed by Fred F. Sears.) 


Caryl Chessman has been in the 
death house at San Quentin for over six 
years. During that time, he wrote the 
extraordinary autobiography on which 
this film is based. 

Chessman freely admits that he was 
a juvenile delinquent, progressing from 
petty thievery to full-scale armed rob- 
bery. The film proffers some explana- 
tion in an impoverished home and a 
severe head injury while Cary] was still 
a child. Chessman, however, shoulders 
the major blame himself. It’s the man 
and not the circumstances, he says, that 
makes a criminal. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii Tops, don't miss. “iiGeod. 
MiFair. Save your money. 


Drama: #i//Marty. “i“sStra- 
tegic Air Command. “The Long 
Gray Line. #1“1~120,000 Leagues Under 
the Sea. “#~-Romeo and Juliet. 
iBad Day at Black Rock. -v rw 
Animal Farm. “The Caine Mutiny. 
“1 Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
“111On the Waterfront. ~~~sHigh 
and Dry. “The Bridges at Toko-Ri. 
“Not as a Stranger. “Vera Cruz. 
“ivThe Racers. “Captain Light- 
foot. #1“iChief Crazy Horse. 

Comedy: “Man with a Million. 
Sabrina. “Hobson's Choice. 

Musical: #1-The Glass Slipper. 
"1" Deep in My Heart. “Seven 
Brides for Seven Brothers. 

Documentary: “The Vanishing 
Prairie. i"1"'“ Victory at Sea. 





Jam Session 
(Continued from page 24) 
gives advice in such a way that it is not 


Above all, he makes no attempt to 
hold his “baby” back from becoming an 
adult and accepting responsibilities. 

Mary Heise 
Winona (Minn.) H. S. 


My own parents fit my ideal quite 
well. They are understanding, and don’t 
try to force their own opinions or philos- 
ophies on me. They give me a great 
deal of freedom, because they’ve taught 
me to use it wisely. They acknowledge 
my individuality and seem to respect me. 
They're also good companions. With 
parents who are cheerful, religious, 
loving, understandiug, and wise, a teen- 
ager can’t go wrong! 

Susan Bresee 


Grent H. S$. 
Portiand, Ore. 


My “ideal parent” is considerate of 
our wishes even though he doesn’t quite 
agree with us. He stands by us, not 
over us. He doesn’t try to keep us in 
the cradle too long, but prepares us to 
live our own lives. He gives us love and 
understanding without making “spoiled 
brats” of us. He teaches us, by example, 
how to be the right kind of adults. 


My idea of the ideal parent is one 
who understands all of our problems; 
who uses good judgment concerning 
the family car, curfews; dates, and the 













like; who discusses more than he (or 
she) fusses—who considers your side of 
Dottie Brandon 
Nacogdoches (Texas) H. S. 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
2 x —1 YEAR COURSE 
—1 YEAR 
prepares 
you for career you want in Aviation, mighty, 
potentials, and the opportunity for real SECUR- 
it Perna what NORTHROP'’S concentrated 
money earned. 
renee you should enter the armed Ser- 
vices or shou directly Into the Ayiation eye 
Northrop ¥r ahead ... farther 
ESEEIMETERIL - Northrop has pe ges 
record © uate cement...also ps stu- 
dents obtain part-time employment, if desired. 
1163 W. Arbor Vitae Street, inglewood 1, California 
hewn CATALOG © Asronsutica! Engineoring () A & £ Mechanie 


the story, not just his side. 
AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE MECHANIC 
CouRse 
= industry with unlimited future, high earn- 
courses can mean to you in terms of time saved, 
raining puts you 
ewe” etd 
—_— NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
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Jive 


First Cat: “Hey, man, dig that crazy.” 
Second Cat: “That crazy what?” 
First Cat: “I dunno. I left my glasses 


at home.” 
MeMurry War Whoop 


Executive Lesson 


A seldom told incident concerning 
Calvin Coolidge supports the theory 
that his taciturnity was deliberate and 
premeditated. Shortly after his inaugu- 
ration, Governor Allen, his successor as 
head of the Massachusetts governing 
body, visited President Coolidge at the 
White House. 

“Look,” he said, “there’s just one 
thing I'd like to know: When I was 
your lieutenant-governor I watched you, 
day after day, finish your work and 
leave your desk by five every afternoon. 
I have precisely the same duties—and 
I'll be darned if I can clear things away 
before nine or ten at night. I can't 
figure it out, Cal. Can you?” 

Coolidge almost let a smile break 
through. “You,” he said, “talk back.” 


Wall St. Journal 


Copy-cat 


From across the Atlantic comes the 
story of two American soldiers stationed 
in England. With little else to occupy 
their time one evening, they decided to 
attend a showing of Macbeth. During 
the intermission between the second 
and third acts, one of the puzzled sol- 
diers turned to the other and whispered: 
“Hey, Pete! Have you noticed—it’s all 


full of quotations!” 
This Week 


Sighs for Size 


“That woman has certainly suffered 
for her belief,” the shoe salesman sighed 
as he spoke to the store manager. 

“What’s her belief?” inquired the 
manager. 

“She believes she can wear a size 
four shoe.” 


Wall St. Journal 


Verdict Pending 
Judge: “Are you guilty?” 
Prisoner: “I haven't heard the evi- 


dence yet.” 
Virginia Spectator 


. Trams Dik 
As an exercise in spelling the teacher 
had her pupi!s spell words backwards— 


one boy chose radar. 
School Belle 


Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Lost 


Student: “May I borrow your blue 
tie?” 

Roommate: “Why the formality?” 

Student: “You've hidden it in a new 


” 
place. 
Northridge Reporter 


Nuts 


A southern California ice cream em- 
porium has a large sign printed on the 
mirror over the soda fountain: Soviet 
Sunday, 35¢. All queries as to its ingre- 
dients are airily answered, “Nuts at the 
top!” 


The Kablegram 


Blocked! 


“All right, Miss Jones,” said the pros- 
pective employer, “suppose we just 
check your qualifications by dictating a 
sample letter. Er, let’s see . . . “Cyzman- 
ski and Poerterkroener, #2 Sprachen- 
berger Blvd., Hootchikitinanny, Maine. 
Gentlemen: In reply to’. . . Yes, Miss 
Jones, did you want to ask a question?” 

“Yeah! How do you spell ‘gentle- 


men’?” 
Wall St. Journal 


Educational TV 


Man at the door: “Tell me, sir, has 
looking at television helped you in any 
practical way?” 

Father: “Well, yes, it has trained my 
eyes to focus at several feet.” 

Man at the door: “So?” 

Father: “It’s most useful for spotting 


weeds in the lawn.” 
Wood Wind 


What's in a Name? 


“Doe, don’t spare me,” pleaded the 
patient. “If there’s anything wrong with 
me don’t give it a scientific name. Say 
it so I'll understand it.” 

“You're lazy,” replied the doctor. 

“Thanks for telling me the awful 
truth, Doc. Now give me a scientific 


name, so I can tell my wife.” 
McCall Spirit 


QEARLESS (POSDICK 


by AL CAPP 











PHOTOGRAPHERS WILL SOON BE 
HERE J’ | MUST- LOOK MY BEST” 














FOR!’ AMERICAS FAVORITE 
HAIR- TONIC, WILDROOT CREAM- 
OIL—WHICH KEEPS HAIR 

NEAT AN’ ' NATURAL — 

















ALSO REMOVES LOOSE, UGLY EJ 
DANDRUFF, AND CONTAINS f 
LANOLIN.? — 








HAIR THE NATURAL WAY! 
ABSOLUTELY NON- 
ALCOHOLIC. WITH 


























Cuiquiras — Faets. ABOUT BANANAS 


CAN BE PACKED INTO ONE SHIP OF THE 
GREAT WHITE. FLEET WHICH CARRIES 
MILLIONS OF BANANAS ANNUALLY FROMA ee 
MIDDLE AMERICA TO you! a 


© BANANAS GROW UPSIDE DOWN" 

BANANA PLANTS GROW 70 A HEIGHT OF 

ABOUT 30 FEET. ONLY ONE BUNCH OF 
BANANAS GROWS ON EACH PLANT! 


DRAINS A BANANA! 
FOR A DELICIOUS BANANA MILK SHAKE, SLICE, 
THEN BEAT A FULLY RIPE BANANA (YELLOW 
PEEL FLECKED WITH BROWN). STIR IN COLD MILK. 


| FREE BOOK! Beco 
United Fruit Company, Box 791, New York 46, N. Y. 
6 “HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS”; — picase send me, free of charge, a copy of your book “How to 


Be Tops in Your Teens.” 
(Please print) 





Popularity tips you won't want to miss! nase 
Do's and don’‘ts for both boys and girls! 
ADDRESS. 


Send for your copy today! 
city. ZONE 











UNITED FRUIT COMPANY Offar limited to continentol U.S. 





A Lesson Plan for 


TEACHING GUIDE p. 3 


“Mickey Makes a Flying Start” 


Aims 

To guide young people in discovering 
the opportunities that military service 
offers for education and for specialized 
training for life careers—either in the 
Services or in later civilian life. 


Note to Teachers 

This insert, is a guidance lesson with 
strong story appeal for teen-agers. It 
also offers an opportunity to teach the 
communication skills—reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening—in true-to-life 
situations. 


Procedure 

|. for average or below average 
students, dramatize the story by se- 
lecting students to read the various 
roles in the story. Major yarts (all 
teen-agers): Mickey O’Mara (in U. S. 
Air Force), Frank Gallo (in Navy), 
Stan Polansky (in U. S. Army), and 
Margie (Mickey’s girl friend). Minor 
roles: Coach McCracken, Miller, Ser- 
geant, Ted and one other Airman, Don 
(Margie’s brother), and Sister (Mickey’s 
sister). Assign your best reader to the 
role of narrator to read the introductory 
and transition captions. Pause from time 
to time to discuss the story. 

2. Discuss the appearance of the 
boys from the point of good groom- 
ing, care of clothes, neatness. Contrast 
this with a description of a typical 
school “Sad Sack.” 

3. Use the “Discussion Questions” 
below to summarize the work’ of the 
hour and as a springboard for assign- 
ments that appeal to your students. 

4. Above average students may en- 
joy reading the story silently at their 
own reading speeds. Gifted students 
may volunteer to turn the story into a 
radio script (with few changes) for 
presentation on the school’s P. A. sys- 
tem or at an assembly program. Also, 
the picture panels might be mounted 
on cardboard and flashed on the opaque 
projector while a student narrator 
reads the introductory and _ transition 
captions. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is teamwork? Why is it im- 
portant in life as well as in sports? 

2. What branches of the Service 
carry on military aviation? 

3. Why does Miller dislike O’Mara? 
Why are they both looking forward to 
meeting each other in four years? 

4. What advantages are there in en- 
listing rather than waiting until you 
are drafted? : 














5. What opportunities do the Serv- 
ices offer you to continue your 
education after high school? What 
opportunities are there for learning 
trades and other job skills? . 

6. In what sense is the 
something like the flag? 

7. Why is it important for service- 
men to hear from home regularly? 

8. What “extras” (beyond pay) do 
servicemen receive? In what ways are 
they better off than civilian workers? 
Why does military aviation offer ex- 
citing career opportunities? 


uniform 


Things to Do 

1. Make a “Serviceman’s Dictionary” 
of special words and terms that are 
useful to knew. Start with the special 
terms used in the story (enlist, instru- 
ment, basic, leave (n), technical, pro- 
motion, air base, reconnaissance, bonus, 


' rating, hitch, facilities, cadet). Ask local 


servicemen for other terms. Define each 
term carefully. . 

2. Organize a special class project 
to write to servicemen from your com- 
munity. You can secure the names from 
the local newspaper. 

a. Each student pledges to write 
a weekly newsletter to one or more 
servicemen. 

b. Or, divide the class into interest 
groups~—sports, social. activities, school 
news, etc. Appoint an editor to com- 
bine the news stories of all the groups 
into one small, mimeographed news- 
paper. Encourage the servicemen to 
write to you. 


8. Plan a special class or assembly 
program on “Opportunities in the 
Services.” This may take the form of 
a panel discussion or may be in the 
form of indi¥idual reports. Ask your 
librarian for free, up-to-date pamphlets 
on educational and job opportunities in 
the Services. Also, get additional free 
materials from the local recruiting sta- 
tions. Interview servicemen. If you 
like, invite an interesting serviceman o1 
woman to take part in the program. 
(Then you might have a rapid-fire 
question-and-answer session. ) 

4. Secure a classroom set of enlist 
ment forms for the class to use for prac 
tice in filling out forms accurately. 
(Students thus ¢an become aware of 
requirements. ) 

5. Ask volunteers to make brief re 
ports on various aspects of life in the 
Services. 

a. Clothing for both men and women 

b. Food 

c. Quarters 

d. Recreation 

e. Training 

f. Opportunities to travel 

6. Ask each student to prepare a 
brief report on the subject, “If I Were 
Planning a Career in the Services, | 
Would Choose 
Because . . .” 

7. Make a list of countries in the 
world where you know that we have 
servicemen stationed. (If you like 
make a world map showing these 
places. ) 

8. Make a picture notebook of new 
types of airplanes and _ helicopters. 
Write captions to explain your pictures. 

9. Tell the class the most exciting 
aviation story you’ve read recently. 

10. Draw a picture of Mickey 
O'Mara or of his sister (p. 8). First, 
study the cartoonist’s techniques. Could 
you acquire this technique to draw and 
write a picture story of life at your 
school? 





Terminal Activity 

If you do not have a local recruit- 
ing station where you can get free 
vocational and education information 
about the Services, write to Vocational 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, and we will 
see that the letter is forwarded to the 
right place. Be sure to specify which 
one (only one per letter) branch of 
the Service your students are interested 
in and name any specific interests or 
questions your class may have. 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV pregrams for teach 


s and tudent - 





EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY MAY 4 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: One of this 
morning’s features will be a talk on 
mental illness by Dr. Leona Baumgart- 
ner, New York City Commissioner of 
Health. . 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Make.Up Your Mind: 
Regular panelists Edith Walton and 
John S. Young are joined by Judge John 
M. Murtagh, Chief Magistrate of the 
City of New York, for a discussion on 
“Child Punishment.” 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “A Prog- 
ress Report” and “Nature’s Half Acre” 
are two portions of the Adventureland 
series. In the first, Disney visits the site 
of Disneyland, his multi-million dollar 
~onderland in Southern California and 
depicts progress there using time lapse 
photography. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mr. Citizen: “Second 
Class Citizen” portrays the struggle to 
obtain repeal of antiquated laws depriv- 
ing epileptics of equal rights as citizens, 
parents and workers. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV ) Kraft Theatre: “Flow- 
ers for 2B” is the story of a girl who is 
almost forced into spinsterhood by her 
invalid mother. ‘ 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Best of Broadway: 
Joseph Cotten, Piper Laurie and Keenan 
Wynn have leading roles in “Broad- 
way,” the adaptation of the 1926 stage 
success by Philip Dunning and George 
Abbott. The play is query. credited 
as the first to present realistically the 
life and atmosphere of Broadway in the 
“roaring 20's.” 

10:30 p.m. (MBS) Sounding Board: Forum- 
discussion series now back on the air 
after a two-month hiatus. 


THURSDAY MAY 5 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: To celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of the National 
Audubon Society, one of today’s fea- 
tures is “Your Living Heritage,” a film 
showing the necessity of preserving 
different species of birds and animals. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: Claudette 
Colbert plays the title role in “The De- 
liverance of Sister Cecilia.” The drama, 
centering on the ordeal endured by a 
courageous nun during her escape from 
the Communists, is based on the book 
by William Brinkley. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “The 
Dark Search,” by Jay Presson, stars 
Ruth Ford as a movie actress, inter- 
viewed by a pseudo-reporter who thinks 
she is his long-lost mother. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC) Penitentiary: Premiere 
broadcast of a new documentary series 
on prisons and penal reforms. 

(ABC-TV ) Pond’s Theatre: Eva Gabor 
stars in “Candle Light,” a comedy- 
drama by P. J. Wodehouse and Sigfried 
Geyer about a maid and valet who im- 
personate their employers 


FRIDAY MAY 6 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: The story of 
Sanford, Maine, a New England com- 
munity determined not to be ruined by 
the shutting down of its textile mills, is 

rt of the “What Are We Doing About 
t?” series. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
James Dean, who won critical acclaim 
for his performance in the motion pic- 
ture production of John Steinbeck’s 
“East of Eden,” stars as Jeff Latham, 
an ex-GI looking for a place to settle 
down, in “The Unlighted Road.” 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
Edward R. Murrow visits with actress 


Ethel Barrymore and CBS newscaster 
Charies Collingwood. | 


SATURDAY MAY 7 


12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Don 
Herbert discusses “Timbre,” what it is 
and what effects it has. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 
The seven youthful finalists in the Na- 
tional Science mony competition are 
interviewed b atson Davis. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: Talking 
about “How to Waste Time” will be H. 
Allen Smith, Jerome Weidman and 
Clifton Fadiman. The program received 
a Peabody Award recently with the fol- 
lowing citation: “The heartening re- 
sponse to this program is proof that 
spontaneous, intelligent talk, spiked 
with humor, can still hold its own 
against card games, Scrabble, sports- 
casts and soap operas...” 

(ABC-TV) Tomorrow: Career infor- 
mation for teen-agers presented b 
Lynn Poole. “The Electronics Engineer” 
is today’s title. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV ) Spectacular: Sigmund 
Romberg’s “The Desert Song” stars 
Nelson Eddy, Gale Sherwood, and Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni, Met basso-buffo. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Damon Runyon 
Theatre: Steve Brodie stars as the card 
sharp who winds up in a German prison 
camp in “The Lacework Kid.” 


SUNDAY MAY 8 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Jane Austen’s “Pride and Prejudice.” 
12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Yeuth Wants to 
Know: A panel of teen-agers interviews 
Sen. Richard L. Neuberger (D.-Ore.). 
(On radio at 2:30 p.m. except WRCA 

» N. Y., at 6:30 p.m.) 

1:00 p.m. (NBC) Anthology: Second in the 
series of three programs based on 
“Poet’s Gold,” the three-album set of 
ae recordings just released by RCA 

ictor. Today’s program features Helen 
Hayes, Raymond Massey and Thomas 
Mi.chell reading classic English and 
American poems ranging from Keats’ 
sonnets to Poe’s “The Raven.” 

3:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
Sonny Fox and the two youngsters visit 
the infirmary at the Bronx Zoo. 

4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Now and Then: Dr. 
Baxter discusses the personality and 
works of Edwin ‘Arlington Robinson, 
emphasizing his change of pace from 
hard epigrams to poetic use of the 
Arthurian legend 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) College Press Con- 
ference: Editors of campus newspapers 
interview Secretary of Labor James P 
Mitchell. (WABC-TV, N. Y., the follow- 
ing Saturday at 11:30 a.m.) 

5:00 p.m. (NBC) Special drama-docu- 
mentary presented in cooperation with 
the American Hospital Association. “A 
Walk in a City” tells the story of a 
vacation trip that becomes a trip to the 
hospital instead. 

(NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of Fame: 
“The Story of Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink” is a biographical study of the 
famous singer and her devotion to her 
husband and their seven children. Pre- 
sented in honor of Mother’s Day. 

5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventure: Two-part 
program on South America. Ross Allen 
shows how he captures the bushmaster 
and other South American snakes. 
Philip Bonzi discusses voodoo rituals 
and shows part of his film on voodoo 
called “Green Magic.” 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: The 
drama behind the scenes as a great 
actress defies the approach of death to 
go on stage once more is recreated in 


“The Final Performance of Sarah Bern- 
hardt.” Jeannette Nolan stars. 

7:00 a, (NBC) Biographies in Sound: 
Helen Hayes is the subject for tonight’s 
tribute. Next week: a repeat of the 
George Bernard Shaw program. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meeting: 
Tonight’s topic is “How Much Should 
Public Opinion Influence Our Foreign 
Policy?” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco-Goodyear 
Playhouse: Cyril Ritchard stars in “Visit 
to a Small Planet” by Gore Vidal. This 
is a fantasy-satire about a creature from 
another planet who drops in on a small 
Connecticut community. He wants to 
talk to the President because he is 
puzzled by the love of violence dis- 
played by a presumably peace-loving 


race. 

(CBS-TV ) G. E. Theatre: Ruth Roman, 
Eddie Albert and Dane Clark star in 
“Into the Night,” a suspense-drama 
about two people who are kidnapped 
as they begin their vacation. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Stage 7: In “Billy and 
the Bride,” a girl from the East en- 
counters Billy the Kid while on_ her 
honeymoon. Angela Lansbury and Dick 
Foran are featured. 


MONDAY MAY 9 


8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader’s Digest: 
“Dear Friends and Gentle Hearts,” a 
dramatization of the life of Stephen 
Foster, features Johnny Johnston. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC & ABC-TV) Voice of Fire- 
stone: Guest artist for tonight’s simul- 
cast is baritone Thomas L. Thomas. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Telephone Hour: Blanche 
Thebom, soprano, is guest soloist. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Rebert Montgomery 
Presents: An adaptation of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s “The Great Gatsby” stars Rob- 
ert Montgomery in the title role. 

10:00 p. m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “A Pic- 

, ture in the Paper,” by Mann Rubin, is 
the story of Frank Bell, a mild-man- 
nered bookkeeper whose picture is 
mistakenly run by the local newspaper 
as a man dedicated to fight crime and 
corruption in his town. Because the 
newspaper is closed over the weekend, 
Bell is unable to get the mistake cor- 
rected, and suddenly he finds himself 
in the different and exciting role of 
crusader and community leader " 


TUESDAY MAY 10 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavaleade of Amer- 
ica: “Sunrise on a Dirty Face” is a 
drama about James E. West, who fought 
to have juvenile delinquents treated as 
children needing help. West’s leadership 
in the early 1900’s led to much new 
legislation. Jack Kelly and Lois Collier 
are featured. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: 
A live repeat performance of “Fearful 
Decision,” starring Ralph Bellamy as 
the distraught but stubbornly principled 
father of a kidnapped child. 

10:30 p.m. (MBS) Citizens at Work: Docu- 
mentary series on self-betterment of 
communities. Today’s 
Pendleton, Oregon. 

(NBC) New England: A. Regional 
Survey: This “portrait-in-sound” docu- 
mentary series on the changes in New 
England will continue through July 
Today's program, entitled “The New 
England Character,” is a look at New 
England’s men, women and humor 
Novelist John P. Marquand; Esther 
Forbes, Pulitzer Prize-winning biog- 
rapher; and Charles Morton, Atlantic 
Monthly’s associate editor, will be 
among those interviewed. Produced 
under a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation. 


“salute city” is 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





